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I. ROUMANIA AND BESSARABIA 


_ Tue Roumanian people desire the friendship of the Russian people. 
' The vicinity of Russia and Roumania, the good relations between 
' Russians and Roumanians, which did not cease to exist even when 
| Russian interests were opposed to Roumanian interests—it is 
| perhaps useful to remember, especially to-day, that history has 
' mever registered any war between Russia and Roumania—the 
' identity of Russian and Roumanian economic interests, are factors 
' which sufficiently explain the desire of the Roumanians to live in 
_ peace and friendship with the Russians. 
' It appears that lately the question of Bessarabia is beginning 
' to be considered as an element calculated to disturb the permanent 
| friendship between Russia and Roumania. 
. It is left to the future to disclose how far such opinion is right. 
I believe that the justice of Roumania’s case regarding Bess- 
' arabia, the vital importance for the future development of Rou- 
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mania of the permanent character of her union with Bessarabia, 
and the relatively small interest represented by Bessarabia in pro- 
portion to the permanent and real interests of Russia, justifies me 
in stating that, if all elements of the problems be considered care- 
fully, the Bessarabian question should never separate Russia and 
Roumania in their century-long friendship. 

Let us cast a glance on the map of Europe. What does the 
small spot represented by Bessarabia mean for the gigantic Russian 
State ? Russia possesses immense fertile plains which the addi- 
tion of Bessarabia would only increase to an insignificant extent. 
Russia has free access to the Black Sea, with or without Bessarabia, 
Russia has inexhaustible raw material resources which could not 
be modified by the addition or detachment of Bessarabia. 

Let us now consider the other aspect of the problem. 

Bessarabia has been Roumanian territory, under Roumanian 
sovereignty, from the very beginning of Roumanian history up 
to 1812. 

It was in 1812 that, by virtue of the Treaty of Bucharest, the 
province of Bessarabia was placed for the first time under 
Russian sovereignty. This annexation did not last very long as 
far as the entire province was concerned. In 1856 its southern 
part was recovered by the motherland, by virtue of the Paris 
Convention. 

However, in 1878, after a victorious war against the Turks in 
which the Roumanian Army gloriously co-operated with the gal- 
lant Russian troops, owing to diplomatic exigencies, one of the 
victorious allies—Roumania—had to be mutilated, and Southern 
Bessarabia returned to Russia in accordance with the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

The injustice of such an act is all the more obvious as the 
population of Bessarabia has always been Roumanian, and has 
remained Roumanian, notwithstanding the historical vicissitudes. 

Even according to the statistical data most unfavourable to 
the Roumanians, the Russian official statistical figures of 1897 
(the last returns), the majority of the population is Roumanian. 

Thus nobody was surprised in Europe when, in consequence of 
the military events in 1917 which reinforced the Nationalist and 
separatist movements of the various nations incorporated in 
the late Tsarist Russia, Bessarabia claimed its autonomy, and on 
March 27, 1918, it openly declared its union with the motherland. 

This union has been recognised by the Great Powers, namely, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, which by the Treaty of 
October 28, 1920, recognised that Bessarabia forms a part of the 
Roumanian State. 

Since that date three General Elections took place, and the 
population sent to Parliament a great number of deputies who have 
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not been the friends of the Governments which succeeded each 
other in Bucharest since 1918 up to the present, yet not one 
of them has ever claimed the separation of Bessarabia from the 
motherland. 

Under such conditions, to claim a plebiscite to decide whether 
Bessarabia should or should not form a part of the Roumanian 
State is not only superfluous, but also unjust and dangerous. 
It would be superfluous because the will of the inhabitants of 
Bessarabia—whose predominant majority consists of Roumanians 
—has been expressed several times. It would be unjust because 
Roumania would be the only European State which would be 
expected, in spite of her international situation created by the 
Treaties, to submit to a referendum in order to render definite 
a position which has already been unanimously recognised as 
just. It would be dangerous because, at the moment when 
Roumania is beginning to collect the fruits of all the efforts she 
made since the war with the view of consolidating the internal 
situation, she would be thrown once more into the trouble from 
which she has just emerged. 

I think that supporting by facts the various points which I 
have summarised above would not be without interest for 
British readers. 

I propose to enumerate, therefore, a series of facts and proofs 
to support my statements. I have carefully avoided using any 
information of Roumanian origin, and have purposely selected 
foreign—preferably Russian—data. 

I know that, although I endeavour to be scrupulously impartial, 
I remain none the less a Roumanian Minister, who defends the 
case of his country, and could perhaps not, therefore, convince the 
majority of my readers as I would like to do. However, if any 
of my readers, after having read these lines, would study for them- 
selves the Bessarabian question, and, after having done so, would 
recall the present article, they would perhaps conclude that there 
are judges who can be impartial in their own case. 


The frontiers of Bessarabia are almost exclusively natural. 
In the south-east there is the Black Sea; in the east and north 
the Dniester separates it from Russia and Southern Galicia. In 
the south there are the Danube branches, and in the west there 
is the Pruth, which up to March 27, 1918, separated politically 
that part of Moldavia from Roumania. 

Before 1812 only the southern part of the province (Bender, 
Akkerman, Kilia, Bolgrad and Ismail) was called Bessarabia, 
while the rest was known under the name ‘ Moldavia.’ 

Voltaire. when speaking of Bessarabia, in his History of 
Charles XII., referred to the southern part of Moldavia only, 
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with the city of Bender, in which the Swedish hero spent his 
captivity. But it seems that since 1807, after the Treaty of 
Tilsit, Rumianzev, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, tried 
to include under the name of Bessarabia the whole territory 
known to-day by that name. In fact, according to the inter- _ 
pretation of the Russian Foreign Minister, that treaty dealt with 
the evacuation by the Russian Army of ‘ Wallachia and Moldavia ’ 
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only, but not of Bessarabia, and inferred the conclusion that this 
part of the Roumanian principalities ought to remain under 
Russian occupation. 

When, after the Treaty of Bucharest of May 28, 1812, this 
province passed under the rule of the Tsars, the whole of the 
territory detached from Moldavia bore officially the name ‘ Bess- 
arabia.’ This was one of the innumerable means to blot out from 
the memory of the oppressed population the remembrance that 
its origin was common with the Roumanians beyond the Pruth. 
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Even to-day, after Bessarabia has been returned to Roumania, 
some Russian historians try to create a confusion in calling 
Bessarabia ‘ Russian Moldavia,’ in order to make people believe 
that, this name being different from that of Roumania, the popula- 
tion must necessarily be of different origin. 

Despite this, the frontier between the Roumanian nation and 
the Slavonic world has always remained the Dniester. It was at 
that frontier that Roumanian heroism created a dam throughout 
the fifteenth century to protect the Christian world against the 
Tartars and Turks. Along the Dniester, from the north to the 
‘Danube’s mouth,’ the fortifications of Hotin, Soroca, Orhei, 
Bender (the old Tighina), Cetatea Alba (Akkerman), Kilia and 
Ismail, under whose walls the Roumanian people were bleeding 
for centuries in defending themselves and fighting for the cause of 
Christendom, remain as imperishable evidence. It was in defending 
that frontier that Stephen the Great (1457-1504) drew his sword 
-against Soliman the Magnificent and received from the Pope the 
title of ‘ Apostle of Christendom.’ 

Yet the most powerful evidence is the population itself, which 
throughout centuries has retained up to the present its ethnical 
individuality in living and developing in Bessarabia ; the changes 
of frontiers, the foreign rule, the fights and oppressions, could not 
abolish any of the rights they possess on the territory on which 
they have seen daylight. 

Whoever crosses the Dniester passing from Russia to Rou- 
mania is bound to feel immediately that he is among a people 
which is quite different from the Russian, 

An English traveller, among others, William Macmicael, 
M.D., F.R.S., who, after having travelled in Russia in 1818, 
crossed Bessarabia on his way to Constantinople, was impressed 
and taken by what he saw. 

In fact, he wrote : 

The fine, robust Moldavian peasant contrasted with the soldier of the 
Emperor. (W. Macmicael, Journey from Moscow to Constantinople, 
London, 1819.) 

The language spoken by the Roumanian population parti- 
cularly attracted his attention : 

In the conversation that took place during the evening between our 
interpreter and the postmaster, the constant occurrence of corrupt Latin 


words, of which the few following may serve as a specimen, could not fail 
to attract our attention : 
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To explain these striking analogies, it may be observed that these 
people consider themselves more peculiarly than the people of any other 
country the descendants of ancient Roman colonies. 


And when he left Bessarabia to proceed to Jassy, he wrote, with a 
certain regret : 


At the peace of 1821 they [the Russians] retreated beyond the Pruth, 
retaining possession of the most fertile half of Moldavia, lying to the east 
of the river. (Op. cit., p. 78.) , 


After 106 years of annexation of Bessarabia by Russia, a great 
Professor of the Sorbonne, E. de Martonne, made a journey in the 
province, and became impressed by the peasants. Like the 
English traveller, he wrote : 


Everything indicates a country inhabited for ages, and this country is 
purely Roumanian. Everywhere there is the small house with verandah 
with pointed roof covered with thatch or lath. Wooden cover is pre- 
dominant at the Soroka and Kichinev. The columns of the verandah, 
the coping and the gallery of the roof, the gate of the courtyard, are 
ornamented by naive sculptures, which remind me of the ‘ Oltenia,’ 
The position of the granary and the stable is also characteristic. For the 
first time since I have entered Bessarabia, I found again the handsome 
Roumanian women’s dresses, and some old men with grey beards wearing 
the cojoc and the caciula. These good people have tall figures, regular 
features, the open and frank air of the peasants of the sub-Carpathian 
hills. All of them call themselves invariably ‘ Moldavians.’ (Em. DE 


MARTONNE, Choses vues en Bessarabie, Paris, 1919, p. 27.) 


We find the proof that the long Tsarist rule has not changed 
the ethnical character of the Roumanian people as the predominant 
element in Bessarabia in impartial evidence given by foreign, 
especially Russian, authors. 

The report addressed in 1827 by Timkovsky, the Russian 
Governor of Bessarabia, to Palen, Governor-General of Odessa, 
clearly proves that only the Moldavians were regarded as natives, 
notwithstanding the attempts at colonisation : 

The population of Bessarabia consists of two: categories: the native 
Moldavians and certain vagabonds who penetrated into the country on 
various occasions, and whose morality has not changed in the least. 
(Nacco, Etudes, p. 110.) 


In the work which has remained up to the present one of the 
most important among all that has been written in the Russian lan- 
guage on the geography and statistics of Bessarabia, i.e., that of 
A. Zasciuk, captain of the Russian General Staff, entitled Material 
for the Geography and Statistics of Bessarabia (1862), we read on 
p. 151: 

The majority of the population is formed by the Moldavians, who 


compose nearly three-quarters of the total number of inhabitants. The 
districts Kischineff, Jassy and Orhei are inhabited almost exclusively by 
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them. In the district Khotin they are mixed with Ruthenians, while in 
the districts of Akkerman and Bender they are mixed with the ‘ Venetics ’ 
(intruders). In those regions the Moldavians are the primitive inhabitants, 
and in the south they occupy the territories abandoned by the Tartars. 

In 1861 the Ministry of Interior published a List of Towns and 
Villages compiled by a committee of statisticians. In the third 
volume, on p. xix., it is said : 

The Moldavians are the oldest and most numerous inhabitants of 
Bessarabia. (Op. cit., Petersburg, 1861.) 

It is evident that all these statements, categoric as they are, 
contain less than the whole truth, because the Governments of 
Tsarist Russia would not encourage by any means the development 
of the national conscience of the people included in the Empire. 

The book of the Russian author A. Afanasieff-Ciusbinsky, 
among many others, provides a proof that the Russian policy 
endeavoured to keep the Roumanian population in ignorance so 
as to prevent the development of its national sentiments. In 
this book, entitled Sketches from the Dniester, which was written 
in 1862, after a journey in that province, the author says that 
the Moldavians cannot learn to write and to read, because the Roumanian 
language is prohibited, and there are only a few diletiantes for the Russian 
language (p. 19). 

And later on, on pp. 266 and 283 : 

I ignored that the local population—apart from the small northern 
corner inhabited by Ruthenians, and apart from some colonies, and the 
70,000 Russians who are distributed over the province—is composed of 
Moldavians to whom the Russian language is enforced by police patriots with 
the aid of ‘ knout’ and of breaking their teeth. 

It is necessary to remark that neither of the authors yet 
quoted has ever shown sympathy towards the Roumanian 
people generally, or towards the Bessarabians in particular. On 
the contrary, most of them represent the idea of the extreme 
Russification of all foreign population of the Tsarist Empire. The 
existence of Roumanians in Bessarabia, and their preponderance 
from the point of view of labour and of the development of the 
province, has never been contested, even by didactical works. It 
is known that in Tsarist Russia every didactical work, before 
being used in schools, had to be approved by the Ministry of Public 
Education. One of these works, approved by the Ministry for 
the use of secondary and inferior schools of Russia, is the Geo- 
graphy of the Province of Bessarabia, by P. P. Soroka, published in 
1878, after the reacquisition of the south of Bessarabia by Russia, 
in virtue of the Berlin Treaty. In the chapter dealing with the 
population, Soroka said : 


The Moldavians form the principal masses—approximately three-quarters 
—of the population (p. 80). 
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The impartial reader will become enlightened even more in 
reading the writings of Russian personalities occupying high offices 
in the Russian Empire, and thus having great responsibilities. 

Let us take the well-known work Bessarabia, written in 1892 
by P. N. Batiuscoff, one of the most Jingo Pan-Slav authors, 
and published under the auspices of Tsar Alexander III. Batius- 
coff spent fifty-five years of his life in the task of the Russification 
of Poland, Lithuania and White Russia. He may be rightly 
regarded as one of the most remarkable exponents of the Tsarist 
policy during the second half of the last century. He is, never- 
theless, compelled to say : 

Bessarabia is far from being Russian as to her language and as to her life, 
There are many people in the province who look with longing towards the 
Pruth (Second Part, p. 53). 


At the end of his work, he says : 


The predominant element of Bessarabia is the Moldavian element, 
which composes more than half of the Bessarabian population (p. 55). 

Last, it is necessary to quote one of the greatest Ministers 
of the last years of Tsarist Russia, Leon Casso, who was an 
eminent professor, a great scientist and a valuable politician. 
As Minister of Public Education of Tsar Nicholas II., he wrote 
in 1913, on the occasion of the centenary of the annexation of 
Bessarabia, a book entitled Russia towards the Danube. In this 
book he criticises the official publications because they fail to 
show the predominant number of the Moldavian population 
in Bessarabia (p. 228), and states : 

The rural population of this border province has changed but slightly 
during the past century, and has lived in Bessarabia under identical economic 
conditions to those of Moldavians beyond the frontives of our empire. They 
maintained up to the present day the same qualities of their national character 
which have been observed by Russians and foreigners. 


We find similar remarks made by Danilewski, who advises 
Russia to restore Bessarabia to Roumania (Russia and Europe, 
1888, p. 442). 

In 1912, P. M. Laskov, member of the committee engaged in 
the organisation of festivities on the occasion of the centenary of 
Bessarabia’s annexation, published a volume, Bessarabia. In 
this work, which is official, he says : 

The most ancient population of Bessarabia is the Moldavian ; according 
to official data, it composes 48 per cent., but in reality 70 per cent., of the total 
population. 

He made the same statement in his official speech in the 
presence of Haruzin, the Cabinet Minister, and the official 
dignitaries who met at the festivities of the centenary held at 
Kishineff. 
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In the organisation of the Russian Empire, Bessarabia has 
formed a separate -province which preserved for some time its 
administration, law and public education in the form which they 
had while being part of Moldavia. 

In 1818 Tsar Alexander I., visiting Bessarabia, issued an 
‘ukase’ by which he granted a ‘statute’ to Bessarabia. By 
virtue of that statute, the official language is the Moldavian 
parallel with the Russian. The administration was carried on 
according to the laws of Moldavia. The supreme administration 
organ was composed of public servants appointed from amongst 
the local landowners. At the head of the administration there 
was a Supreme Council (Vervonii Soviet). On this matter the 
great Russian law expert, A. N. Egunoff, wrote in 1886 as follows : 

Up to its annexation to the Russian Empire in 1812 Bessarabia was 
under the same régime as Moldavia, of which it was a part. Consequently 
neither history nor historical documents can afford to leave Moldavia out 
of consideration. So it is impossible to discuss the administration of 
Bessarabia at the time of its annexation to Russia without referring to the 
Divan of Moldavia, whose rule extended over Bessarabia. There is not a 
single state in Bessarabia that cannot show documents emanating from the 
Divan of Moldavia. To our own days, in the actions brought before the 
Bessarabian courts suitors are wont to cite the decisions of the Divan, 
which being approved by the Moldavian princes, and being issued by them 
in the form of chrisolinles, according to 1606 of the tenth tome of the 
Russian civil laws, cannot be set aside by our courts, and thus retain their 
full force and value. (Publications of the Bessarabian Committee on 
Statistics, vol. iii., p. 34, Kichinev, 1868.) 


The ‘Statute’ of Bessarabia, called in Roumania ‘ Aseza- 
mantul,’ had been abolished in 1828, when Tsarist despotism 
assumed its most oppressing form, especially concerning the 
subdued population of the empire. 

However, during the period of democratic manifestations, en- 
couraged by Tsar Alexander I., they organised, apart from the law 
and administration, also schools according to the requirements of 
the Bessarabian population. Between 1816 and 1828 an enthu- 
siastic movement was launched in Russia, and especially in the 
circles of Tsar Alexander, in favour of the English educational 
methods of Bell and Lancaster. The Emperor himself asked 
to send to St. Petersburg three young Moldavians, knowing to a 
certain extent the Russian language, to learn the methods of Bell 
and Lancaster, in order to open schools in Bessarabia, and to 
prepare books and didactical material necessary for the education 
of the young Roumanians in Bessarabia. Schools have thus been 
established at Kishineff, Balti, Ismail, and later on at Orhei, 
Bender and Khotin. 

These reforms ought to be emphasised, as they confirm 
the individuality of the Roumanian population of Bessarabia, 
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differing completely from the Russian, and having educational debate 
requirements in conformity to its special needs. ell 
Tsarism even after 1878, up to its collapse, could not alter it was 
anything in the administration and law in that province. The soldie: 
most evident proof is that in Southern Bessarabia, which part | soldie 
was restored to Roumania by the Paris Treaty (1856) and 
annexed once more to Russia in 1878, the Code Napoléon, which has night 
been introduced by the Roumanian Prince Couza, has been main- tion ¢ 
tained. throu 
All that has been said above makes it clear that Bessarabia electi 
is Roumanian territory, inhabited by Roumanians, which, in the 
spite of the annexation of 1812 and the régime of denationalisation ne 
to which it was subjected, has maintained its national character. prop 
Every author engaged in historical, geographical and ethno- the 1 
graphical studies cannot help stating that this province forms and 
part of Roumania’s organism ; similarly no responsible politician appe 
can contest Roumania’s rights to Bessarabia. os 
The pamphlet Bessarabia, prepared under the direction of ; 
the historical section of the Foreign Office (London, 1920), states : s 
The Moldavians (Roumanians), whatever figures be accepted, form, Inc 
without a doubt, the largest element in the population. The Census of 1897 He 
puts them at 47-6 per cent. of the whole, and the 1891 figures at 66 per cent. 
North of a line drawn between Reni on the Danube and Benderyi on the lang 
Dniester, the population is overwhelmingly Moldavian, with the exception Mol 
of that of the towns (which contain large numbers of Jews) and the extreme Che 
north. The Moldavians are a dark-haired race of middle height and thick- Ma: 
set muscular physique. Their language is Roumanian, a Latin language hac 
with a considerable mixture of Slavonic words (p. 7). 1S} 
The Nationalist movement in Bessarabia, which became more hat 
and more accentuated, especially since the Russo-Japanese war, occ 
is due to the maintenance of the national character of Roumanians. for 
The movement brought its fruits in 1917 only, when after the re- 
outbreak of the Russian revolution the subdued provinces tar 
claimed their right of self-determination. Bessarabia proclaimed 
itself at first as the ‘Moldavian Republic,’ in order to join inc 
Roumania subsequently. It is interesting to quote in this respect ret 
the great Professor Em. Martonne, whom I have mentioned Tt 
already above : co 
I wanted to obtain exact information about the decisive event, i.¢., wi 
the vote of union with Roumania by the National Council, and I am in a 
position to guarantee the exactness of the following summary, based on ne 
unanimous evidence given by eye-witnesses who replied with the greatest possible w 
frankness to all my questions. tk 


As in every part of the western provinces of Russia, inhabited by a 
foreign majority, the revolution has provoked in Bessarabia an autonomist 
movement. The Moldavian soldiers constituted their Soviets like the 
others. At Kishinev the Roumanian intellectuals held meetings; they 
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debated throughout whole nights, just like in the entire Russia. In 
July 1917, a telegram from Kiev inviting Bessarabians to send their 
deputies to the Ukrainian ‘ Prada ’ caused some excitement, and eventually 
it was decided to form a Bessarabian‘ Prada.’ That was the moment when 
soldiers’ congresses were held everywhere. The congress of Moldavian 
soldiers decided the formation of a National Council at Kichinev, and 
appointed a committee to deal with the matter. Its president was 
Lieutenant Vasile Tzantzu, a teacher. The committee worked day and 
night with the sincere wish of obtaining the most exact possible representa- 
tion of the country. It was necessary to act quickly, and a consultation 
through universal suffrage was impossible. Those who prepared the 
elections for the Constituante of Kerensky were edified. How is it possible 
to obtain a conscious vote of the peasants, 95 per cent. of whom are 
illiterate ? It has been decided to apply to all political or social organisa- 
tions in existence, fixing the number of deputies. They have sent in 

ion to their importance, and endeavouring to secure to every nation 
the representation to which they were entitled, The Soviets of soldiers 
and officers appointed about forty deputies, the peasants’ organisations 
appointed about thirty; the ‘zemstvos ’—the municipal councils of 
principal towns—the committees of Jewish, Bulgarian, German, Gagavtze, 
Greek, and Armenian political parties, had their representatives. 

The National Council met amidst great enthusiasm. The Rou- 
manians (Moldavians) had the majority, and a Roumanian Professor 
Inculetz, of the Petrograd University, was appointed President. 
He spoke successively in Russian and Roumanian, and both 
languages were used in the debates. ‘The autonomy of the 
Moldavian Republic has been soon declared’ (E. de Martonne, 
Choses vues en Bessarabie, Paris, 1919, pp. 40-43). Later on M. de 
Martonne said that Russia was in full revolution. Bolshevism 
had triumphed, threatening the new republic. At Kishinev the 
‘Sfatul Tarei’ held permanent sessions. Bender was in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, and on January 17, 1918, the Red troops 
occupied the town hall of Kishineff. The ‘Sfatul Tarei’ asked 
for the aid of Roumania. In a fortnight the Roumanian troops 
re-established order, securing the life and property of inhabi- 
tants, and clearing the country of the deserters and brigands. 

On January 24, 1918, the ‘ Sfatul Tarei ’ voted unanimously the 
independence of the Moldavian Republic, which has been 
recognised by the Soviet Governments of Moscow and of Ukrainia. 
They immediately began to examine the reforms required by the 
country, especially agrarian, administrative, social, legal reforms, 
which had to be placed on a national basis. 

The difficulties were enormous, and the young republic could 
not master them. This is why on March 27, 1918, when the union 
with Roumania was subjected to vote, out of 125 deputies only 
three voted against it, and a few abstained from voting. 

M. de Martonne concludes as follows : 

This is what I was told at Kishinev, and I believe I heard the voice 
of truth. . . . For anybody who wants to see the truth, there it is ! 
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Thus, there is no question of a military annexation of Bess- 
arabia by Roumania, nor of the annexation of a Russian 
territory, but of an act of justice for the peace and welfare 
of Europe. 


In such circumstances, can a plebiscite be demanded? 
In order that it should be granted by anybody it is necessary, at 
least, that those who claim it should be convinced that a plebiscite 
is the most suitable political means to determine the sovereignty 
under which the various peoples ought to live. 

Yet the present Russian Government does not consider a 
plebiscite as a political means corresponding to that aim. People’s 
Commissary Trotzky himself tells us so. In his work The Funda- 
mental Problems of the Revolution, 1923, p. 310, he writes : 


The proposal to remove the Soviet armies from Georgia, and to organise 
a referendum under the control of mixed committees composed of Socialists 
and Communists, represents an Imperialist trap of inferior quality under 
democratic pretext and the national self-determination. Why should the 
application of the plebiscite be confined only to Georgia ? 


If it is so, am I not entitled to ask why the application of a 
plebiscite should be confined only to Bessarabia ? 

Moreover, can a plebiscite be considered necessary when even 
the chief of the Soviet Government recommend that Bessarabia 
should form part of the Roumanian nation ? 

Let us see what M. Rakovski, the eminent representative of 
the Soviets in London, thinks about the Roumanian claims for 
Bessarabia. 


On May 11, 1912, M. Rakovski stated in a speech : 


There is at present much talk about the rapacity and the unworthy act of a 
foreign State, which has conquered with the aid of perfidy a territory which 
does not belong to it and which is inhabited by Roumanians. I am 
speaking about Bessarabia. Yet the Roumanian oligarchy is lacking the 
courage to infer from it the natural consequences. It may well be asked, 
How is it possible that Russia, great as she is, after having been aided by 
the Roumanian armies, after having pledged her word of honour to respect 
the territorial integrity of Roumania, should be capable of committing 
this felony and seize a Roumanian territory, i.e., Bessarabia ? 


And on the occasion of the commemoration of the annexation 
of Bessarabia on May 10, 1912, M. Rakovski writes in the organ 
of the Roumanian Socialist Party, the Rumania Muncitoare : 


In annexing Bessarabia, the Russian despotism remains faithful to its 
policy of conquests. That on the occasion of the Berlin Congress only a 
platonic manifestation has been made against the annexation of Bessarabia 
by Russia, that the Roumanian nation has not been aroused to prevent 
it with their blood that such an act of cowardice could be committed, is 
only the fault of the Roumanian political régime. 
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Last, at a meeting protesting against the annexation of Bess- 
arabia to Russia a resolution was moved which branded the policy 
of conquests of Russian despotism in Bessarabia, Finland, Poland, 
and Caucasia, and M. Rakovski, in his speech, pronounced the 
following prophetic words : ‘I expect the salvation of Bessarabia 

the Russian Revolution.’ 

I think there is no need for me to add anything to these words. 


N. TITULEscv. 
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TWO NEIGHBOURS OF RUSSIA AND THEIR 
POLICIES 


II. PoLanp 


On March 18, 1924, three years had elapsed since the last actual 
war which followed in the wake of the world conflict—the war 
between Poland and Soviet Russia—had come to an end by the 
Treaty of Riga. 

When that treaty was signed, and the Polish Government took 
the bold step of entering into normal diplomatic relations with 
the Bolshevik rulers of Russia, it could well seem that a new leaf 
was being turned over in the age-long relations between Poland 
and Russia. Ever since the consolidation of the modern Russian 
Empire under the sceptre of the Moscow Tsars in the sixteenth 
century the natural tendency of this Empire to expand, parti- 
cularly in the direction of warm and iceless seas, had clashed with 
the equally natural tendency of Poland to extend and secure her 
foothold on the Baltic shore. Furthermore, since her dynastic 
union with Lithuania in the fourteenth century the Polish 
monarchy had been a centre of attraction to smaller nations on 
its north-eastern, eastern and south-eastern borders, and the idea 
of an Eastern Europe gathered round Poland for protection, civili- 
sation and constitutional freedom had largely been made flesh. 
It was when this mission of Poland had lost its splendour in a 
fierce turmoil of foreign aggression and domestic disorder during 
the seventeenth century that the no less great idea of a Euro- 
peanised Russia in immediate connection with the West rose in 
direct opposition to the Polish conception. The working out of 
that daring dream of Peter the Great, in however changed a form, 
led, with what we now perceive to have been historical necessity, 
to the downfall of the Polish State. 

It was through the agency of Poland’s rising neighbour on the 
other side—modern Prussia—that the clear-cut plan of a total 
absorption of Poland in the new Russia was not fully realised ; 
the dismemberment of Poland—unhappy for the country, and a 
“second best ’ only from the point of view of Russian statesman- 
ship—became the ultimate solution. At any rate, however, in 
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the large part of the old Poland which Russia acquired, Peter the 
Great’s programme of ‘ opening a window into Western Europe ’ 
for Russia was continued in the crude shape of brutal oppression 
of Poland with a view to Russianising the country completely 
and so removing what was looked upon as the barrier between 
Russia and the West. q 

That policy, which failed in a century and more of struggle 
with Polish national vitality, was at last to be utterly reversed 
when a great united effort of newly risen Poland had driven back 
a huge Russian invasion from the gates of Warsaw in 1920. The 
Bolshevist rulers, baffled in their attempt to carry the fire of social 
revolution through Poland into the Western centres of European 
civilisation, were content, in accordance with their avowed 
international principles, not only to acknowledge the restored 
Polish State as an expression of national self-determination, but 
also to admit Poland’s claim for restoration of the many valuable 
objects of Polish national property which had been carried out of 
Poland into Russia since the partitions. To illustrate the magni- 
tude of Poland’s claims under the latter head, it is sufficient to 
mention, by way of example, that the St. Petersburg Public 
Library, known to scholars for more than a century, is really a 
Polish library, founded by Bishop Zaluski in the eighteenth 
century and transferred in its entirety to Russia. 

Contrary to notions busily circulated in Western Europe, the 
Riga Peace Treaty was not paid for by the cession of essentially 
Russian territories to Poland. The eastern frontiers of Poland, 
as agreed upon at Riga, are in fact those which were left to the 
old Poland in 1793, after two successive partitions, and before the 
third and final one. The provinces now included again in Poland 
contain a large percentage of White Russian and Ukrainian 
population, but very few Russians. 

The story of the fulfilment of the Riga peace conditions for 
these three years has been an unbroken record of evasion, and 
worse, on the part of the Bolshevist Government. Having 
returned from Soviet prisons only a year after the conclusion 
of the peace, I can bear witness from personal experience both 
to the continued political persecution of Poles in Russia after 
the peace and to the Dantesque horrors of the return journey 
of prisoners and exiles. How the clauses guaranteeing mutual 
religious tolerance have been observed on the Russian side has 
been illustrated to the world by the murder of Monsignore 
Budkiewicz and the long imprisonment and final expulsion of 
Archbishop Cieplak, the spiritual head of the two million Roman 
Catholics in Russia. The freedom of education secured for 
national minorities in both countries by the treaty, in Russia has 
taken the form of intense Communist propaganda and a highly 
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developed system of political espionage in the schools. Of the 
libraries and objects of art which had been carried out of Poland 
into Russia a small part has been recovered after three weary 
years of ceaseless effort on the part of the Polish commission of 


experts appointed for the purpose, and after miracles of ingenuity _ 


on their part in tracking entire collections lost, scattered, or 
insidiously concealed. Much remains still hidden, much is flatly 
denied, and much, when admitted for extradition, is simply being 
interminably withheld. 

Of the indemnity agreed upon an infinitesimal part has been 
obtained in the form of jewels of disputed value, of the railway 
rolling stock next to nothing. Of the plant and machinery of 
factories, which were evacuated into Russia at the time of the 
German advance in I915, only insignificant portions have been 
recovered. A mixed Polish-Russian commission, appointed for 
the purpose of investigating the claims for damages on the part 
of private property owners and local institutions, made no pro- 
gress whatever with its work during a year and more, owing to 
the Bolshevist tactics of obstruction. When, in the meantime, 
the rate of exchange of the Polish mark had fallen to its lowest 
level, readiness was suddenly expressed to acknowledge all the 
Polish claims and pay in terms of depreciated Polish marks, the 
sum thus offered amounting to o'oor per cent. of the real value 
of the claims lodged. This process of constant subterfuge was 
accompanied by the usual Bolshevist tactics of sabre-rattling, 
violent speeches by responsible leaders, and amply subsidised 
Communist propaganda in the other party’s country. At the 
present moment two-thirds of the whole Soviet Army are con- 
centrated along the Polish frontier. A strongly Nationalist policy, 
recently started in the White Russian and Ukrainian border dis- 
tricts, is expressly calculated to produce a mood of irredentismo 
in the White Russian and Ukrainian territories of Poland. Acts 
of violence contrary to all civilised usage, such as, for instance, 
the seizure of Polish consular offices and their archives in four of 
the principal Russian towns (Leningrad, Novo-Nikolayevsk, Kiev 
and Odessa) are but among the numerous episodes in the story. 

Poland, on her part, while scrupulously observing an attitude of 
fullest tolerance towards Russian nationality and Orthodox faith 
in Poland, has directed all her energies to building up a system of 
conventions with the Eastern neighbour which would at last lead 
to normal relations in the true sense of the word. After endless 
efforts, a railway and postal convention, a consular convention 
and the exchange of political prisoners have at last been achieved 
in the current year. But the greatest of all tasks—that of con- 
cluding a commercial treaty—still remains unsolved. With most 
other States Poland has by this time been able to conclude such 
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treaties ; the ratification of the treaty with Great Britain is still 
fresh in memory. Trade with Russia, Poland’s next-door neigh- 
bour and always the principal market for her manufactures, is 
desirable for both countries, but particularly vital for Russia in 
the present ruined condition of her industries. As a matter of 
fact, life itself, which never takes account of formal conventions, 
has settled the question, and a vigorous contraband trade, silently 
tolerated by both parties, has for years been going on at the 
frontiers. To replace this by ordered trade relations of the usual 
sort has proved more difficult than it ought to have been. The 
necessity to conduct all trade with Russia through a Government 
department, the Vmeshtorg, as well as sundry other Communist 
restraints on trade in the Soviet legislation, and revolutionary 
oddities in Bolshevist administrative habits—the treatment, for 
instance, of normal consular activities as ‘ economic espionage ’— 
prevented any agreement from maturing. This will seem less 
surprising when we remember that even a State in such increas- 
ingly friendly relations with Soviet Russia as Germany is has not 
been able to put into operation its extant and ratified commercial 
treaty with the Soviet Republic. In 1924 the appointment of a 
Polish Ambassador to Moscow, who had spent years as a business 
man in that town before the war, seemed to pave the way for the 
long-desired negotiations. But Poland’s eagerness to enter into 
them was confronted by a proposal which cannot but seem amazing 
to an ordinary Western European business intelligence, this being 
neither more nor less than that all clauses of the Riga Treaty 
which involve material obligations on the part of Russia should be 
tacitly scrapped as a preliminary to the discussion of a commercial 
treaty. What is truly stupendous in this is not so much that so 
heavy a price should be asked for an agreement by which Russia 
stands to gain more than Poland, but that the annulment of 
treaty obligations should be considered a proper foundation for 
that business confidence which is the essence of a commercial 
treaty. 

Matters having thus reached a deadlock again on this principal 
outstanding point, it may safely be predicted, in any case, that 
Bolshevist disregard of existing treaties is not likely to get the 
better of Poland’s temper and to draw her into an open conflict. 
With the reconstruction of her communications and her agricul- 
tural prosperity well under way, her industries growing, her 
markets expanding, and the great work of currency reform 
successfully accomplished in the first months of the present year, 
there is nothing that Poland stands in greater need of than a pro- 
longed period of peace, however difficult to maintain and however 
dearly to be paid for. 

The first years of the new Poland’s existence have been restless 
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enough. The Versailles Treaty having left her frontiers undeter- 
mined at several points, conflicts with most of her neighbours 
were the inevitable consequence. Some of them, such as those 
with the Ukrainians and with Lithuania, were the direct outcome 
of the fostering care which the Austrian and the Russian Govern- 
ments respectively, in the period of Poland’s captivity, had 
bestowed on national separatist movements in lands historically 
belonging to Poland. If the relations between Lithuanians and 
Poles had remained uninterfered with, as they were a hundred 
years ago, when Poland’s greatest poet, Mickiewicz, lovingly sang 
in Polish of Lithuania as his native country, a Polish-Lithuanian 
settlement on lines resembling M. Hymans’ project in the League 
of Nations, and reviving the historical union between the coun- 
tries, might by this time be an accomplished fact. And if Vienna 
in the nineteenth century had not made herself the arbiter 
between Poles and Ukrainians, the people of Eastern Galicia 
would for some years now have been willing co-operators in the 
parliamentary life of the new Polish Republic, as they may 
eventually become. ' 

As things stand Poland, in the interests of that stability 
which is the first condition of permanent peace, is bound to con- 
sider the decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference of March 15, 
1923, as the final settlement of her frontiers, and only on this 
ground, sanctioned as it is by the authority of all the great 
Western Powers without exception, can Poland’s further relations 
with all her neighbours rest. 

But no Pole can overlook the fact that the international posi- 
tion of Poland is difficult, and foreign observers should realise 
that a consistent Polish foreign policy is by no means easy to 
resolve upon. 

Wedged in between two great Powers, with long frontiers open 
to attack on both sides, hanging on by a slender thread only toa 
small strip of sea-coast, Poland is apt to find herself at any time 
economically and politically in danger from either one or the 
other of her two most determined historical adversaries. Alliances 
with one of them for security against the other have been tried 
repeatedly in modern Polish history. 

After her first partition Poland was bound for a time in a 
desperate and unnatural alliance to Prussia. This snapped at the 
moment of crisis, to make room for Prussia’s participation in the 
second and third partitions, and led to a hundred years and more 
of a war of extermination waged against the Polish element in the 
provinces so acquired. This war proved as unsuccessful as 
Russia’s campaign of Russification in her part of Poland. The 
Polish provinces of Prussia are free again now. But present-day 
Germany, full of a bitter spirit of revenge since her humiliation 
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at Versailles, is not likely soon to become reconciled to the fact 
that the rise of the Polish State has deprived her economic 
organism of such a granary for her industrial population as the 
agricultural province of Poznan (Posen), and of such a huge and 
highly developed coal basin as the Polish portion of Upper Silesia. 

Another source of possible danger to Poland from the German 
side consists in that community of aims and interests which 
obviously exists between Germany and Russia in the present 
European situation, and which has found public expression in the 
Treaty of Rapallo. The imminence of this danger is increased by 
the fact that Lithuania has been only too ready to serve as a 
bridge between Germany and Russia over the head of Poland. 
Modern Lithuanian Nationalism, in its violent reaction against 
the historical tradition of federative union with Poland, is appa- 
rently unafraid of bondage to more powerful neighbours. 

The direction of German effort for a recovery of economic, 
and in its train of political, strength, evidently lies eastward once 
again, and more than ever before. It is only to be hoped that 
Germany may come to realise that her path to renewed economic 
prosperity leads, not over the prostrate body of Poland, but 
through the development of trade relations with her present 
eastern neighbour. It is at this aim that Polish endeavour, in the 
treaties and conventions hitherto concluded with the new German 
Republic, has been directed. 

Similarly, we may expect that the town of Dantzig will once 
more come to see the great commercial advantages of connection 
with Poland—advantages which were duly appreciated by genera- 
tions of the burghers of Dantzig during the centuries when Dantzig 
belonged to the Polish State. They are obscured in the popular 
mind by national animosities at present. It is in the gradual pre- 
valence of economic considerations over national passions that all 
hope for peaceful relations between Germans and Poles in the 
future must reside. In such a saner mood, a compromise between 
the necessary measure of protection for Poland’s reviving indus- 
tries and the legitimate exigencies of transit trade between Ger- 
many and Russia through Poland should not be impossible to 
establish. 

It was in view of the age-long, and apparently unremovable, 
national antagonism between the two races that the Polish 
Nationalist Party, in recent times, directed its attention to a 
possible rapprochement with Poland’s other historical enemy, 
Russia, as a safeguard against the advance of Germanism to the 
East. This policy is based on a tradition of enlightened, if un- 
popular, Polish statesmanship, which goes back even to the days 
of Alexander I., and of which the ideal is that the Polish element, 


superior in general culture, should in some condition of alliance 
3G2 
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or union with Russia play that predominant part in Russian 
economic, intellectual and social life which the Germans during 
the last two centuries have been steadily attaining for them- 
selves. 

The efforts to establish such a position for Poles in the Russian 
Empire are illustrated by many a great Polish name, especially 
in the history of Russian industry, learning, and law. 

In politics this programme found an able exponent in our 
century in M. Roman Dmowski, whose activities, both in the Duma 
and during the earlier years of the world war, were inspired by it. 

However, the idea has not so far borne as good fruit poli- 
tically as it has borne, and still may bear, economically and 
intellectually. 

Whatever the road to new strength for Russia from its present 
condition may be—whether revolution or (more likely) evolution 
—an Imperial Russian policy can never diverge widely from the 
tracks prescribed to it in the past by its geographical position and 
the requirements of its economic expansion. The Bolshevists, 
however passionately forswearing old methods, are inevitably 
drifting back into the Tsarist attitude both towards the peoples 
of Asia and those of Eastern Europe. 

An Eastern European group of nations, clustering round a 
reinvigorated Russia as its dominant factor, is not a safe world 
for Russia’s nearest Slav neighbour to live and breathe in. It was 
something like this, however, that the ‘ Little Entente’ seemed 
tending to become in the long run. Hence Poland’s aversion 
towards all suggestions of joining it. The neighbourly jealousies 
and quarrels between Poland and the Czechs were as constant a 
feature of the medieval history of the two States as they are of 
their present-day relations; and past experience shows that, 
with goodwill on both sides, they are compatible with a peaceful 
modus vivendi. Common interests have never been wanting, and 
economic ties, now more than ever, can result in mutual advantage. 
It is the relation to Russia—whom Czecho-Slovakia, from her 
greater distance, can trust as a protector, while Poland cannot— 
which constitutes, in modern times, a really fundamental differ- 
ence between Polish and Czech policies. 

Poland’s close alliance with Roumania, on the other hand, 
while meaning a very real safeguard for Poland, is a source of 
most serious and burdensome obligations, which would tax all 
Poland’s powers and place all her existence at stake in case of a 
Russian attack upon her ally. 

Hungary, to whom Poland is bound by very old sympathies, 
is now a mere shadow of her historical self. 

Besides the neighbours last mentioned, Poland has been culti- 
vating friendly relations with the Baltic States : Latvia, Esthonia, 
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and Finland. They are most valuable as allies, owing to their 
important geographical position in the Baltic. But the East 
Prussian and Lithuanian barriers separate them from Poland in 
a way which makes effective co-operation very difficult for the 
esent. 

. Looking somewhat further afield, we next come to Poland’s 
cordial relations with Italy. Rooted in memories of manifold 
associations between the two peoples from the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance to Mazzini and the Italian heroes of the Polish 
insurrection of 1863 (Nullo and others), these relations have 
recently resulted in the great success of a Polish loan in Italy. 
They are a source of great comfort to Poles, although it is realised 
that Italy is necessarily absorbed in Mediterranean problems, 
which are remote from Polish interests, and which claim Italy’s 
utmost attention and energy. 

Thus the situation of the new Poland in Eastern Europe 
appears, on closer investigation, to be one in which there are 
sufficient grounds for confidence in Poland’s stability and peaceful 
development, but which is certainly not devoid of some of the 
elements of potential danger known from the tragic record of 
Poland’s past. When comparing the scene of the present day 
with the historical one, we indeed see that one plague of the old 
Poland no more exists to-day, and that is the constant menace of 
Turk and Tartar invasion. On the other hand, the pivotal 
element of strength which Poland in the old times, without ever 
fully appreciating it, possessed in her hold on the Baltic shore, 
reinforced by the union with Lithuania, is reduced to a mere 
simulacrum under the present settlement. Within the country, 
again, the numerous national minorities, in that effervescent state 
which characterises national feeling all over the world to-day, are 
infinitely more difficult to manage than they were in the historical 
Polish-Lithuanian monarchy. 

No wonder, then, that the idea should sometimes occur to 
reflective minds in Poland whether it would not have been better, 
from the outset of her new existence, resolutely to limit territorial 
ambitions to strictly ethnographical boundaries, and create a 
smaller, self-centred, nationally homogeneous political com- 
munity of the type which Kemalist Turkey is endeavouring to 
realise. 

But the inheritance of the historical conception of a national 
mission is not easily dismissed from the popular consciousness, as 
the attitude of Kemal’s subjects towards the expulsion of the 
Kalif best shows. The present size of Poland—between one-third 
and one-half of what it was at the height of Poland’s historical 
power—represents a compromise between the historical and the 
purely ethnographic Poland. Such as it is, it must appear a 
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working compromise to those who realise that a ‘little Poland’ 
would neither be as self-contained and secure on the map as 
Switzerland or Denmark nor have friends as close at hand to 
rescue her as Belgium had. 

True, the rescuers of Belgium have also been the rebuilders of 
Poland, and are the protectors of her independence now. English 
friends of Poland, indeed, often shake their heads over what they 
describe as Poland’s vassalage to France, and remind her of the 
Napoleonic episode, when she was made the mere tool of con- 
quering ambitions. They forget that with regard to the French 
alliance, on which there is not one dissentient voice in Poland, 
the nation had no choice whatever at its historical hour of need. 
As the example of the Bolshevist war of 1920 shows, the new 
Poland has practically had France only to cling to of all the 
world at moments of supreme danger, and she has not been dis- 
appointed. Such security as can be had in post-Versailles Europe 
against a future re-emergence of German Imperialism resides for 
Poland in France principally, and the corresponding value of 
Poland for France is similar. The worth of the French alliance 
for Poland’s relations with her eastern neighbour is less assured 
and permanent ; in fact, a future Russia, different from to-day’s, 
may suggest itself as a stronger prop for the security of France 
against Germany than Poland ever can be. The vision of a 
possible return to the Franco-Russian alliance of pre-war times— 
however remote a possibility now—occasionally haunts the 
imagination even of the firmest Polish believers in French friend- 
ship for Poland. 

It is from this point of view that good relations with Great 
Britain acquire particular value in the eyes of Poland. Again, as 
in the case of France, the interests involved may be mutual. The 
maintenance of a Poland strong enough for independent life may 
recommend itself to British statesmen as a check on a possible 
renewal of old Russian Imperialist ambitions dangerous to 
British possessions in Asia. 

It will no doubt be objected that too much is being made, in the 
above picture, of conflicting Imperialisms, of systems of checks, 
balances, and one-sided alliances, in that fashion before the war 
which led to the European disaster of the war. Have we not a new 
ideal now—the United (in place of the disunited) States of Europe ; 
and a new instrument—the League of Nations ? 

In matters of such moment for our common future plain 
speaking by one who is not a politician by profession may perhaps 
serve the useful purpose of making issues clear. 

The League of Nations is not yet a League of all Nations, and 
the nations within its fold are not placed there on a footing of 
equality. Cases put before it have been known to be judged not 
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exclusively on their merits, and not without pressure from for- 
midable quarters. The executive power of the League is still 
almost nothing. These appear to many to be the indisputable if 
regrettable facts of the present situation. Further evolution of 
the League along the right lines is wished for by all the world, and 
by nobody more than the so-called ‘smaller nations.’ As at 
present constituted the League does not yet offer to these very 
nations such safeguards of authoritative and protective inter- 
national justice as would induce any State to discard its alliances 
and live in the larger community purely and simply. 

There is one event which could bring the League nearer to the 
condition desired for it by all alike, and that event is the entry of 
America into it. Assured of equal popularity with all parties, 
America would both inspire greater confidence in the League and 
give it the prestige still wanting. This event it is unfortunately 
beyond the power of Europe to attain by her own effort. 

But there is another vital preliminary to that better future 
for the League which we all hope for, and that is a thing entirely 
within the range of European possibilities. It is the re-establish- 
ment of full agreement and unreserved co-operation between the 
two great Western European Powers in all Central European 
matters. 

This ‘consummation devoutly to be wished’ seems at last, 
after long uncertainty, to be approaching. The day when it 
definitely comes will be one of great relief for anxious Europe, and, 
in particular, one of great joy for the many Poles who, like 
myself, cherish the deepest admiration and respect for the age- 
long glories of English political genius, creative intellect, and 
poetic inspiration, and wish the lessons of England’s great 
civilisation to be brought home to the ‘ business and bosoms’ 
of their countrymen by closer contact and more intimate relations 
with the British nation. 

Poland has lately incurred a great new debt of gratitude to 
England for the truly constructive advice given to her Govern- 
ment by an English expert—Commander Hilton Young—in the 
difficult task of establishing national finance on a sound footing 
and introducing a healthy currency. 

On the other hand, signs are not wanting that the growing 
stability of Poland—acknowledged by as high an authority as 
Lord Curzon in a speech delivered a year ago—is at last beginning 
to inspire confidence in the most cautious, and at the same time 
a most authoritative, section of the British public, namely, the 
business community. The recent great timber contract between 
the British Government and a corporation headed by a British 
citizen has been universally welcomed in Poland as a hopeful sign 
of new relations between the two countries. It is earnestly to 
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be hoped that more proofs of British interest in Poland will 
follow as the great mineral wealth and other natural resources of 
Poland become better known in Great Britain. British co-opera- 
tion in their development would not only be rewarded by material 
profits and an increase in the volume of international trade, but 
it would also strengthen Poland’s deep-rooted determination to 
co-operate, on her part and in her own best interests, in building 
up and securing that great fabric of lasting peace to which the 
best energies of Great Britain are uniformly and faithfully 
devoted. 
R. DyYBosk1. 





AIR AND EGOISM 


Many excellent books have been written on the influence of the 
arts upon the people amongst whom they are practised, but never, 
to my knowledge, have we had a really good book demonstrating 
the influence of British art on British politics. Yet when we are 
far enough away for the history of the present time to be written 
in true perspective, it may easily become apparent that one of the 
most regrettable features of early twentieth century political life 
was directly attributable to the treachery of its novelists. Till 
the end of the nineteenth century, and in the first few years of the 
twentieth, we had good, healthy romances of love and adventure, 
while other artists stirred our fancy and took us out of our 
humdrum selves with imaginative tales of impossible adventures 
in this world and in others that became almost credible under 
their ingenious treatment. The joy of knightly combat could 
be experienced in all its glory of heroic deeds through the pages 
of ‘ The Waverley Novels,’ and there one could live again with the 
great figures who have played so big a part in fashioning the 
military history of the world. Dumas wove a cunning fabric in 
which one man would be made to alter the destiny of a State, and 
Jules Verne dared the skies to experiment in fresh spheres. 

The public appetite for romance was at once satisfied and 
stimulated, and then we were left in the lurch. The psychological 
novel suddenly arrived and swept the board. We lost some of 
our most accomplished storytellers, some becoming the prophets 
of obscure political doctrines, others, who were more lazy, follow- 
ing the craze for mass production and turning themselves into 
mechanical word factories that produce a regular supply of goods 
of standard size and pattern. 

The result is bad, although it is not without its comic side. 
Where the novelists now fear to tread politicians have pressed on, 
and we find two classes of them ministering to the public need 
for fanciful diversion ; the one telling everyone what wonderful 
things ‘ I, I, I,’ did for the State and how Timbuctoo would surely 
have fallen and ended the war three years earlier had not the 
stupid soldiers in France kept on getting themselves killed ; the 
other, blue with ‘ funk,’ murmuring morbid prophecies about the 
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coming war in the air, when there will be no artillery, no cavalry, 
no tanks or ships, not even infantry, but simply the sudden roar 
of a thousand hostile aeroplanes, and then oblivion and good-bye 
to the British Empire. 

Which of the two cuts the more ridiculous figure it is*difficult 
to say. One is reminded of the story of the Persian monarch 
who was asked to judge between two pictures. He was shown 
the work of the first artist, and immediately he gave the prize to 
the second. A similar fate might befall either of these two classes 
of politicians, it would depend whose case was heard first. 
Certainly the ‘I, I, I,’ school are more fashionable just now, and in 
these days, when one only has to break a law of morals or good 
manners in a way sufficiently sensational to escape the conse- 
quences and to be assured of a successful career and a comfortable 
old age, they have a great pull over the ‘ All-in-the-Air ’ school. 
By the same token they are able to make far more money, and they 
are in a more favourable position for delivering those frightfully 
clever speeches, received with roars of laughter, hiccups and 
cheers. We like to get down to essentials in these times, and if the 
man can actually appear in person who was directly responsible 
for wasting some hundreds of millions of money or some thousands 
of soldiers, the heartiness of his reception is assured. It gives 
romance a glamour of reality that the cleverest novelists find 
difficult to equal. 

There have been no great wars without bad mistakes on both 
sides being made, as Napoleon admitted. It is not intended to 
suggest in the least degree that the mistakes made by our 
politicians were deliberate or even criminal, although amazingly 
foolish many of them certainly were. But if the British people 
are large-hearted enough to bury the past and overlook the 
egregious blunders of the men we chose to Jead us in a time of 
great difficulty and danger, we might at least expect similar con- 
sideration from them. That they should throw their faults in our 
face after we have treated them so handsomely is, to say the least 
of it, very discourteous and even tactless. It may be interesting 
to be told that if Mr. Blank had been given his way in 1915 and 
allowed to make his attack on Constantinople vid the North Pole 
or some wonderful place he would have finished the war in that 
year, only stupid General Dash had so many casualties in defending 
the English Channel that he would not allow the men to be spared. 
But the value of the information is largely discounted when 
Mr. Asterisk reveals the fact that had Mr. Blank been given his 
way the Germans would probably have been in London about 
forty-eight hours after Mr. Blank’s departure. Mr. Blank and 
Mr. Asterisk then each publish another book and insult each other 
generally, leaving no political or personal mud unstirred, and end 
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by forming an unholy alliance to abuse General Dash, who is 
unable to defend himself, probably because he is still on the active 


list. 

Thus a harmless pastime which begins by beguiling the leisure 
hours of a sensation-loving public degenerates into undignified 
bickering, in which the prestige of the Empire is cheerfully dragged 
in the mud and the reputation of honest men besmirched. It is 
the old story of Satan finding occupation for idle hands, and there 
could be no stronger argument for keeping professional politicians 
always in office, although Marius and Sulla discovered a more 
successful, if sterner, alternative. 

The ‘ All-in-the-Air ’ school are, on the whole, more amusing 
and less harmful, though they have their limitations. Their 
programme was not original, to start with, having been un- 
ashamedly ‘ cribbed ’ from Mr. Wells’ earlier works, and although 
at first one can raise a mild thrill at the thought of being blotted 
out in a night, our imagination cannot long stand the strain of 
keeping reason out, and, moreover, the thought begins to pall 
after a while. Even the very best concert parties cannot continue 
to be attractive if they have only one joke. Here the ‘ All in the 
Airs ’ are badly handicapped, for the ‘I, I, I’s,’ seem to have an 
inexhaustible stock-in-trade in the shape of dirty political washing, 
but the former can only rely on different and more horrible forms 
of death for variety. They have also had a severe set-back lately, 
because all the latest scientific discoveries in this direction have 
been towards making the use of aircraft in attack more difficult 
and dangerous. Instruments have been invented so delicate that 
they will not only reveal the presence of aircraft at great distances, 
but even make it possible to tell the type of engine that is 
approaching. There is talk, too, of being able to direct an electric 
current without the use of wires that will put an aeroplane out of 
action long before it is in bombing range. It is true that this 
discovery is not yet fully tested and proved, but there are at least 
as good grounds for believing in it as in the wonderful tales of 
poison gases that will annihilate whole populations at a time ; 
nor is it unreasonable to expect that there will be developments in 
the accuracy of anti-aircraft artillery that may make flying over a 
protected area impossible. For a short time the bomb-carrying 
aeroplane directed by wireless ‘ went down’ splendidly. It hada 
range of activity up to 300 miles ; it could carry a heavy load of 
bombs and be most accurately guided and made to drop its bombs 
on any desired spot. Then someone had a brain wave and 
suddenly discovered that it was at the mercy of any machine 
piloted by a human being, so that the ‘ All in the Airs ’ have been 
forced to leave out what was really one of the most attractive 
numbers in their repertoire. The growth of wireless telephony 
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has been another severe blow, for even in the last war few aerial 
raiders reached our shores without our being warned of their 
approach, and often of the moment they left Germany or Belgium, 
so that, what with one thing and another, the ‘ All in the Airs ’ are 
being hard put to it to retain a vestige of public interest. In some 
ways it is a pity, because they were far less harmful than the 
‘I, I, I's,’ who will soon be left without a rival, and as a popular 
diversion they are greatly to be preferred to Association football 
or Sunday newspapers. It is the law of the century, however, 
that if you can’t deliver the goods you have to go to the wall, and 
it reveals an unsuspected instinct of business acumen on the part 
of the novelists, who realised that ‘ All in the Air ’ is a theme long 
ago played out. 

The fact is that the ‘ All in the Airs’ are one of the most 
conservative and ancient institutions in the world. They existed 
when the first bronze spearhead replaced the accustomed flint, and 
the discovery of iron and steel awakened their dismal forebodings. 
They raised the alarm when gunpowder was first used, and rifles, 
machine guns, long range artillery, poison gas and tanks have all 
had their turn of notoriety as the last word that will make war 
impossible. Turning to facts from these fuliginous realms of 
fancy, we find, in the last war, that side by side with the most 
modern methods of destruction were used man’s oldest offensive 
weapons, such as trench daggers, clubs and chain maces; and 
when all chemical resources had been ransacked for gases the most 
deadly, the Germans turned to mustard gas, that had been known 
for years. In war nothing is obsolete, least of all infantry, and 
there is no department of scientific research where the antidote 
keeps more level pace with the toxin. If there was one thing which 
the last war proved, it was this : that, however thoroughly an area 
might be shelled or bombed, it could not be said to be occupied or 
won until the infantry were actually entrenched in it ; not even 
tanks could replace the foot-soldier, although they were able 
considerably to lighten his task. But even when this fact was in 
the process of being most realistically revealed to us, people were 
not wanting who would protest every day that the use of infantry 
was wanton waste of man-power, and would lead themselves into 
flights of fancy where tanks, aeroplanes, gas and mystery guns 
relieved one army of the burden and dangers of war to the 
complete discomfiture of the other. 

It is this same theatrical love of sensation, or rather of living 
sensationally, that is the mainspring of the ‘I, I, I’s.’. One can 
imagine the swiftly moving events of 1914-18 being life and 
breath to them, and every day bringing spectacular interludes that 
helped them to realise the very important part they were playing 
and that this was indeed ‘ the life.’ It is not difficult to visualise 
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some of these men prancing down Whitehall, their feet scarcely 
touching the ground in the ecstasy of their emotion at seeing 
themselves as the makers of history, and it is no wonder that on 
the day permission was given for the ill-fated Dardanelles 
expedition to be launched a charwoman at the Admiralty started 
the rumour that peace had been declared because of the radiant 
countenances of some of the chief characters of the piece in that 
building. It is not that they were callous of the sufferings of our 
men, but the exhilaration of dreams at last realised was too much 
for them, and they were transported to a world of fancy that was 
made to do duty for vision, so that the fabric of a dream became 
the political architecture of an empire. 

With the end of the war the limelight began to flicker. The 
footlights fade, and the actors find themselves at the stage door, 
unnoticed and alone, with the unpleasant, concrete fact of a dirty 
night before them to be faced. Gone the laughter and the 
applause, gone the old heroic lead of right conquering wrong by 
youthful dash and virtue. 

The result was inevitable. Having tasted the joys of the 
spectacular and heard the ring of public acclamation, the pro- 
fessional politicians were not going to retire to a back tenement 
in Bloomsbury if it could be avoided, and although there were 
signs that the public were becoming a little tired of their acting, 
interest was not lacking in their personalities, on the same 
principle, possibly, that causes those who are present at a street 
accident to evince a morbid curiosity for inspecting the omnibus 
that has made the mess. The next step was easy. It was only 
necessary to publish a book and break a few confidences in public 
for popular interest to be redoubled in any man who was not 
deterred by considerations of good taste or natural modesty. The 
play was finished and the curtain rung down, but it proved only a 
prologue to the piéce de résistance, which became a kind of bal 
masqué in which capering politicians tore off each other’s dominoes 
in a frenzy of publicity amidst shrieks of applause from the 
onlookers. The blazing days of popular favour had finished, but, 
by a vigorous campaign, an Indian summer of notoriety was 
entered upon which gave even wider scope for indulging war-time 
fancies that material considerations of men, money and office had 
sometimes held in check. 

After a time the ‘ I, I, I’s,’ began to turn their eyes towards the 
Atlantic, and America was soon flooded with perambulating 
politicians only too ready to give a performance in any town that 
would invite them to do so. This was a great success, for in 
America nothing succeeds like indiscretion, and the tonic effect of 
one imprudent utterance on an American platform is more useful 
to the waning notoriety of a British politician than an entire 
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election campaign at home. So we were treated to the unpleasant 
spectacle of all the dirty clothes baskets of war-time politics being 
turned out for the critical amusement of the American people. In 
our own country we are becoming accustomed to it, and no one 
pays serious attention. We realise that it is a kind of game that 
panders to something not very elevated in a portion of the com- 
munity. It is partly because of the lack of really good novels and 
partly because the English Sunday is so dull that we can find time 
to read the knockabout turns of our political comedians. But 
abroad it is different, and someone ought to be sent to America to 
explain to that long-suffering people the true condition of affairs, 
They should be told that because these men, with all their faults, 
gave service in the war, we are grateful to them and like them to 
have their fun now the war is over, but that they must on no 
account be taken seriously, or as representative of anything 
British or of any considerable portion of the British people. 
Perhaps the Americans have discovered this already, for they are 
not a slow race, and lately there has been a pleasing reduction in 
the number of British public men stumping the New World with 
their travel-scarred paraphernalia. 

Viewed in this light, it is all fairly amusing, but, on the other 
hand, the condition of the world at the moment is not so happy 
that one can afford to regard all life as an enormous joke. We 
are living through a period of change when better things are 
fighting desperately to come through, and the very instability of 
and discontent with the old order is a sure sign that if oppor- 
tunities can be grasped at the full flow of the tide the world can 
be made an immensely better place. Disruption and discontent 
have so often been the forerunners of more fluid conditions that 
can be moulded into fairer form, and in the very fact that the 
kingdoms of the world are groaning together in their distress 
there is promise that all the pain, suffering and sacrifice of the 
past ten years will not have been in vain. To turn them to good 
account, however, we need all the energy that we possess, and 
so it is not good to see men of unquestioned gifts and magnetic 
personalities frittering their talents away in petty quarrelling, 
unbecoming self-advertisement and enervating attempts to justify 
past mistakes. The great men of history have never sought 
in this way to excuse themselves, and this continual harping 
on what has gone before leads into a cul de sac, a Nirvana of 
everlasting indoience and negation whose inhabitants idle away 
the hours with barren fancies. Our business is with the living, and 
there is ample enough field here for activity without raking over 
the past to raise the dead ghost of a thrill from its grey ashes or 
seeking to be stirred with stupid tales of bogeys like ‘ annihilation 
from the air ’ or ‘ red revolution.’ 
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By all means let us be strong in aerial defence and in aerial 
attack. Anxious as we are for world peace, we only make its 
realisation more difficult by stripping ourselves naked before the 
enemies of peace. There is no stronger factor in world politics 
to-day on the side of peace than the British Empire, but that is on 
account of our strength as much as our aspirations. It is the 
spirit behind that counts, and if we are truly sincere in our desire 
for universal peace such sincerity of spirit has a habit of making 
itself felt, even though we might arm ourselves to the teeth in 
defence of it. So long as there are numbers of unprincipled men 
in the world, and distrust and jealousy among the nations, and 
until the last burglar has seen the error of his ways, so long the 
moral effect of an existing police force is necessary, not to fall 
upon the burglar and beat him and fling him into prison, but 
rather that he may be encouraged to think twice before using 
force on a community that has great reserves of force at its 
disposal. The measure of our strength is the greatness of our 
tolerance and moderation, and our reluctance to use it is the best 
proof of its existence, but to proclaim ourselves defenceless is to 
invite the awakening of all the powers of evil. Therefore, at the 
present stage, we need aeroplanes both in our own interests and in 
those of civilisation, whose guardians we are; but because there 
is no precedent for any offensive or defensive weapon becoming 
obsolete, and because men have not yet been supplanted by 
machinery, we need an army and a navy as well. For all France’s 
increase in air strength, she has not reduced her army, and Italy’s 
huge programme of aeroplane building is not accompanied by a 
diminution of her land forces. 

Similarly, we must examine ourselves to see where we have 
failed in allowing a portion of our population to become so unhappy 
and so discontented that a few have lifted their eyes towards 
Bolshevism, and more have come to regard what are called the 
privileged classes antagonistically. Neither Conservatives nor 
Liberals can consider themselves entirely blameless, since it was 
under their rule that a proportion of the seeds of class hatred has 
taken root. We are not the sort of people to take to that kind of 
thing lightly, and there must have been something rotten in the 
organisation of our community for such a thing to have been 
generated in it. Instead of railing at it and antagonising it by 
cheap abuse or indignant denunciation, our politicians would 
do better to investigate the cause of its coming into being 
and examine themselves to see where they have failed in allow- 
ing any of those whom they represent to be so ignorant and 
miserable as to imagine that happiness can lie in such a 
direction or that anything good can be born of hate. This 
requires a humility of spirit that some do not seem to possess, 
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but without it they can never attain real greatness, and can only 
be the creatures of a day, the ephemeral expressions of popular 
whims, 

Extending the hand of friendship to the Bolsheviks sounds 
well enough at first blush, but maturer thought must reveal the 
fact that it is as unintellectual and as treacherous to the cause of 
humanity as depriving the cause of peace of its stoutest defender 
by making ourselves harmless and of no weight in the councils of 
the nations. 

Let us seek first the things of the spirit—humility, love and 
mercy—and, as peacemakers, be the sons of God, and then the 
others will be added. It is thus that the spirit of peace can be 
brought to the nations, nor can their aims be changed until their 
spirit be changed. If we are great enough to arm ourselves for 
humanity’s sake and not become so lost in admiration for our 
material strength that we seek to put it to material test, then we 
are peacemakers. But to leave the door unguarded and the world 
at the mercy of force is to betray our trust and shirk the sacrifice 
that we may be called upon to make. Material things must be 
fought with material weapons, but the spirit can transmute them 
if they are used in a high cause, and so often the threatened 
catastrophe never falls if faith is unwavering. Having fallen to 
war, war cannot be escaped by mere denial ; it must be accepted 
and redeemed, and redemption is only accomplished by using a 
base thing for a spiritual object, for thus it becomes sanctified and 
the curse removed. 

A kingdom divided against itself cannot stand, and the defeat 
of war will be brought about by the influences that have caused 
war being mobilised against it, not in a twentieth century 
crusade of material force, but rather in the sense of all the 
powers and energies of the leading nations being thrown into the 
scale on the side of peace, inspired by a will for peace in place 
of the old lust for fighting and annexation. The establishment 
of world peace is a spiritual matter, involving a change of heart, 
and it would be as absurd to believe that the League of Nations 
could stop war by practising militarism on a large scale as to 
imagine that the British Empire, at the moment, could do good 
by leaving open to attack all that it protects. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE CASE OF THE WORKING JOURNALIST 


MorALIsTs have been exercised of late about the disordered state 
of journalism. Levity scoffs, and not unnaturally, at a calling 
which supplies free nostrums for everything and everybody, but 
somehow seems powerless to heal itself. With the exception of 
two or three famous London papers and a larger number in the 
provinces, the Press to-day is in the awkward plight of having 
forfeited something of its independence without any compensating 
gain, It is beyond the pale of this survey to indicate causes or 
remedies except to determine the present position of the working 
journalist, nor can it be denied that many of the factors of 
difficulty are inevitable by the very nature of the Press as an 
institution and a craft. Its atmosphere is so charged with conten- 
tion, it depends so much for its existence on ‘drive’ and 
competition, its successes at best leave so little mark upon the 
memory, that even well-wishers stand bewildered, like Pilate, 
and find refuge in a cynical despair. Indeed, the danger is that 
a great portion of the public may come to ignore its real claims 
altogether, and regard it as a mere convenience, a spoke of the 
clock. 

In the physical world, as fast as we discover and define Nature’s 
elements, she reveals fresh permutations to puzzle the investigator. 
Similarly, you may say, modern methods no sooner banish 
reticence, to a degree that would have horrified a bygone genera- 
tion, than popular journalism contrives some new disguise which 
may hypnotise and dazzle its patrons, but makes the judicious 
grieve. Thus anxiety and dejection are intensified in all who 
have the interests of the Press at heart, and the pessimist is more 
and more confirmed in his forebodings. When Carlyle was asked 
by an Edinburgh pressman for an interview, he growled : “ Ye’re 
a reporrter, I understand.’ And he followed up the admission 
with the typical sentence : ‘ Then allow me to tell you, you belong 
to a most dis-rreputable profession.’ Outbursts like these, 
perhaps, produce impatience, and, to judge by certain of our 
newspapers since, impenitence has also had its fling. Apocalyptic 
oracles are rather out of date, so far as the Press is concerned. 
It has lodged its retort against Carlyle as ‘ the apostle of silence 
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in forty volumes,’ but it has been merciful of late concerning the 
historian who exhausted emphasis in proclaiming France past 
redemption, and Germany the sole hope of civilisation. So, if 
disrepute goes by results, the Press may come from the encounter 
with a goodly share of the honours, leaving the Sage in the. 
keeping of his ‘ eterrnal verities.’ 

One has still to face the reflection, however, that all cannot 
be well with a profession which occasions so much concern among 
those that practise it—concern not merely as to its operations, 
but as to its status and its future. Nor can the subject fail to 
have a special bearing on our nation. In no other country to-day, 
not even in the United States, is journalism more keenly on its 
mettle, or engaging greater capital and enterprise in certain 
directions of speed and efficiency. But we are haunted by an 
uneasy sense that in proportion to growth of faculty there is every 
danger of diminished power, and that with an increase in the 
number of those who listen there is a lessened number of those 
that heed. Scepticism might be no unwholesome symptom, 
perhaps, if it meant a developing disposition in the individual 
reader to judge the rights and wrongs of current problems for 
himself, and to look upon the newspaper as a clearing-house of 
fresh and accurate and all-round evidence. Alas! the signs of the 
time are all the other way. The public grows more and more 
accustomed to have everything done for it, alike in recreation, in 
politics, in locomotion, and so much else. If the Press has any 
mission at all, surely it is to rouse the public from this torpid 
commercialism in everyday life ; and, unhappily, it is this very 
malady which is threatening the vitality of journalism to-day. 

In other words, the Press of this country, which has rightly 
earned an authority unrivalled of its kind, stands in danger at 
present from that very form of exploitation which it used to keep 
in check. Moneyed men nowadays boast that they can buy news- 
papers like hacks at a repository, and having ridden them to a 
standstill, bury them by the wayside or sell them to the knacker’s 
yard of speculation. This kind of enterprise is growing commoner, 
but it is no novelty. One conspicuous instance was the burking 
of a young London paper years ago which ought never to have 
perished, for it had emerged from unpromising beginnings as a 
competent organ equal to a long career of usefulness. But a whim 
of the sort that may set a paper going decreed its death, and this 
lethalisation of a healthy daily newspaper has been the means 
of preventing others from being established since. 

We have seen organs reduced to the level of a tom-tom for 
some political or financial interest, or the mouthpiece of a reckless 
experiment. Famous dailies have been sold for a song over a meal, 
or closed down in the worst weeks of war anxiety, with serious 
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additions to the ranks of the unemployed. But there has been 
nothing graver than this deterrent example of a paper ‘ scrapped ’ 
for no apparent reason, because it was the last production of any 
value or independence before the era of news trusts and syndicates 
set in. In a normal period the census should show a new London 
daily every five or ten years at least, whereas new ventures of a 
serious order are nowadays as rare as the thought of Sunday in a 
Sunday paper. Instead of new sheets bristling with fresh ideas 
and stimulating to the public mind, what we chiefly get are 
experiments that leave the reader debilitated by what our 
American friends call ‘ poppycock.’ In this way, confusion is 
worse confounded ; papers grow stereotyped in their inadequacy 
and fickleness ; and the public, instead of asserting its rightful 
will, is relegated to the chimney corner of epistolary anecdote and 
acquiescerice. 

How do conditions like these affect the working journalist ? 
His is a vocation where at the best of times emergencies lie thick 
in ambush, and only competent experience can meet them without 
aqualm. Some of us have known a junior or an amateur capable 
of taking command during fair weather and bringing the paper 
into port without appreciable loss or damage. But when owners 
are exigent, and ‘ scare’ features are getting out of hand ; when 
a gilt-edged libel is impending, or a rival paper has raced ahead ; 
when labour is restive, or policy is on the turn like a compass 
needle in a storm—then your tyro and your amateur are better 
at home in bed. Men who have served two or three hard decades 
on various staffs know the signs when a storm of pressure is 
looming up, or the skipper likely to collapse with fatigue and strain. 
At times like these it is well if mere ornaments and directors’ 
darlings can be persuaded to absent themselves, as the women do 
for the duel scene in Cavalleria, leaving the stage to darkness and 
to men. General elections, war-time, a big decease, or a sudden 
crisis for the State, these are no occasion for indulging in the 
luxury of perplexity or playing the wrong card, still less for the 
laggard indolence which hopes to parry blame and wear through 
on a paper’s reputation. 

Julian Ralph has given us a vivid picture of the fever heat 
prevailing in a big New York office on the pivot night of a presiden- 
tial election, when the drift of millions of votes and the balance of 
a party’s chances turn on the verdict of a ‘ key’ State far away. 
Those are moments when complex figures are all the worse to 
handle because it is known that the same frantic problems are 
being worked out in rival offices across the street, with perhaps a 
sounder platform and a better equipment. The battle on such 
occasions between accuracy and speed is deadly in intensity. But, 
with the spread and multiplication of our interests since the war, 
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shocks await the pressman oftener than they used to do, and 
London, as the world’s news centre, gets more than her share, 
At all such times the strain on physique and mentality is severe 
beyond words. None of the modern devices, like a daily office 
conference or a telephone confabulation with party guides, can. 
relieve the man in charge of a great responsibility when the 
challenge comes. More than once it has recalled to my mind the 
vision of midnight death and destruction in De Quincey’s story of 
the mail-coach ride. Evening papers have their thrills, of course, 
but these are commonly spasms of sport or crime ; and the turn 
of the dice, you may say, is localised in the ‘ fudge-box ’ or a single 
page at most. But on a great morning paper there can be no 
shirking or delegation of the issue ; and perhaps one of the reasons 
why morning papers will always take pre-eminence is that they 
are born at night, when the rest of the world is asleep. Indeed, 
it needs an environment of quiet to isolate the feverish pressure of 
a big newspaper office at a critical turn of public affairs. The task 
of co-ordinating news and summary, ‘leader’ and parliamentary 
* sketch,’ while a hundred departments are converging to the point 
of going to press, is one that demands grip and ‘ gumption ’ on an 
almost superhuman scale. Nor would it be fair to underrate the 
labours of any single assistant on whom the rounding and perfec- 
tion ‘of the whole manceuvre depends. Each of them would bring 
a useful contribution to a discussion of journalism and its hard- 
ships to-day, but I believe the sum total of this plebiscite would 
endorse the views I am trying to set forth. 

Nothing could be more tempting than to enter on a series of 
vignettes to describe these same departments and their several 
burdens in the newspaper world. The subscriber who skims his 
paper on the way to town, and leaves it to litter the compartment, 
has scant idea of the complex worries of a modern editor or the 
exhausting strain of news control, the finesse of treatment and 
phrasing demanded in a controversial ‘ leader,’ or the thanklessness 
of proof-revision when an oversight may cost a thousand pounds 
a word. The French have a proverb that says: ‘A force de 
forger on devient forgeron,’ and experience declares that only in 
a newspaper office can the inwardness of the work be learnt. In 
any case, description pales in front of the reality when the many 
risks and urgencies of a pressman’s life surge into mind. Since 
“the Street of Adventure’ has been invaded by romance some 
of its secrets are common property ; and it may well be that the 
colour and sentiment of the life thus unfolded are as important as 
its form and substance. It would be pleasant, certainly, to dwell 
upon the comradeship that binds a staff tcgether in crucial and 
searching times when mutual loyalty and forbearance constitute 
the last defence. Unfortunately, the ‘happy family’ grows a 
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rarer institution nowadays, especially in London ; and it is well 
to know that one of these few survivals has been assured of 
continuity by the kindly thought and self-denial of a retiring 
owner who has been a model employer all along. Once more we 
see how the old régime which looked upon the Press as a school of 
patriotic ideas remains superior to the over-organised commer- 
cialism which worships idols of another sort. There have been 
too few precedents for this better class of ownership, and it will 
find fewer imitators in the time to come, judging by the generality 
of proprietors to-day and (to be fair) the difficulties with which 
they have to cope. 

The first thing that struck a provincial pressman coming up 
to town in the ‘eighties or ‘nineties was the sociability of the craft. 
No more of the myopic competition that would steal along side 
streets and lie like an angler in order to save an item of news from 
a rival’s clutch. The men who set the code in Fleet Street were 
nearly all provincial-trained, but London had mellowed them, 
opened their pores, and made them free-handed. Life went very 
well then, and if you had a difficult job in hand you could safely 
consult a J. D. Irvine or a ‘ Jim’ Vincent, knowing full well that 
he would never steal a march on you. What was more, he would 
see that a ‘ new chum ’ was accorded the same privileges as himself. 
Athos and Porthos could not have been more devastating in their 
scorn when upstart officiousness or local pomposity tried conclu- 
sions with their patience or the dignity of their paper. I have seen 
a party agent’s clerk fall foul of one of these stalwarts, and there 
were no casualties. But when a Cabinet Minister has come along 
for a chat and the delinquent has sneaked up and grovelled in 
apologies, it was then that Olympus came down in its wrath. 

Of that high fraternity a few remain, and it is not the known 
ones who have kept the tradition at its best. That honour 
remains for certain men of whom the public rarely or never hears, 
men who could doubtless have won more recognition in other lines 
but for the fact that they love and honour their calling, and are 
loyal to the truly British vogue of anonymity. Not for them 
the gaudy methods of the ‘limelight brigade,’ or the continual 
snaggle for ‘name top and bottom and so much a thousand.’ 
Some of these finer spirits have been asked over and over again to 
write their recollections, and they have refused. Their memories, 
they say, belong to their paper and their craft, and the public has 
learned all it had a right to expect. They have shared too many 
secrets and known too many of the workings underneath public 
affairs. They follow the sound rule of Hamlet, who held it ‘ not 
honesty ’ to have such things set down. They scorn the later 
vogue of ‘stunts’ and garrulity and the still more mischievous 
view of Miranda in The Busybody that the report is the thing, and 
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truth ‘ not absolutely necessary.’ Perhaps in a vocation which 
at its best makes demand on many virtues there are three that 
give testimony of merit in the man,—zeal, sagacity and loyalty of 
nature; and the greatest of these is loyalty. Fortunately, they 
survive to-day, and years of experience show that in America 
and India there are fine spirits serving the Press with all the old 
chivalry as fresh as ever. The best of our living statesmen have 
testified that in three or four decades of the hardest campaigning 
they have never known the accredited Press representatives of the 
Commons lobby betray a secret given to their keeping. This is 
ringing praise, and well deserved. It may sound incredible toa 
public trained down to the acceptance of a baser code, but the 
tradition was established by more than one great generation and 
is ‘an unbought grace of life ’ that is still jealously preserved. 

Unfortunately, ideals are the costliest things in life, and the 
coinage to pay for them is stamped with pains and penalties, 
Many things have recently conspired, besides those influences 
already noted, to lessen the holding of the journalist upon the 
domain he has a right to call his own by training, aptitude, and 
length of service. With a greater output of print-area than ever, 
there are fewer real papers than there were ten or twenty years ago, 
Ideas, like men, find themselves houseless, and here the war is not 
to blame. Even where our papers are bigger, their actual contents 
may be less. They give up space to paraphrase and pictures, 
and some of them print the same portrait block every time Lady 
Golightly figures in a divorce or a bazaar. They pack their pages 
with one experimental feature after another; and advertisers, 
instead of being the hunters, as of old, are to-day the hunted, with 
all the change of attitude this fact involves. Another device that 
makes for bulk, but not for satisfaction, is the knack of dishing up 
the same piece of news in many forms on the same day. A still 
worse fault is the attempt to bludgeon the reader with proclama- 
tory headlines, as if in the hope that he will not have the time or 
presence of mind to read the letterpress below. All this reduces 
the real material and initiative to exiguity, and Esau, the hunter 
of ideas and the gatherer of news, is ousted by a mob of Jacobs, 
including the periphrastic expert, the photographer, the party 
parvenu, the begus philanthropist, the titled trifler, the scrap- 
collector, and the jack-of-all-trades. 

As a result of this prowling conspiracy the baffled public, like 
the hungry sheep in Lycidas, look up and are not fed. They buy 
half a dozen papers and get the same result, varied by partisan 
treatment in the leading articles, though these look curiously like 
a repetition of what appeared a week ago. It is of little use saying 
that this or that popular organ has lost vitality since its founder 
went to his account ; the fact is that his departure may have had 
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ill effect upon its rivals, for he was the catfish that kept the tank 
alive. This type of journalism does less harm than is commonly 
alleged, for it is too transparent to be dangerous, and too volatile 
to be deep. If it does any disservice at all it is rather inside the 
profession of journalism itself, for it recruits its strength with 
junior labour, and the tenure is distressingly short, though the 
life is exhilarating while it lasts. Disillusion for the victims only 
arrives on the discovery that the main elements of their calling 
are still to learn. Hence it is that the fast-growing army of the 
unemployed in Fleet Street contains young folk as well as old, 
and the ‘blind alley’ metaphor takes on a new and disastrous 
meaning. 

This brings us to the question how far the practising and 
qualified journalist may look to the future for an improvement in 
overhead conditions. Increase of pay is barely a remedy where 
the staff has dwindled and the work has grown, and more than 
one case has come to light where the losses of office personnel 
by the war have remained unfilled, while the number of interests 
and diary engagements to be covered by the staff is greater than 
ever. The Institute of Journalists, which received its royal 
charter over thirty years ago, and has done more than any other 
influence to raise the status of the profession in this country, has 
rarely been confronted with so great a demand for help. It 
adheres to the belief that conference, and not contention, is the 
right avenue to take for the settlement of trouble or misunder- 
standing between employer and employed. Some few years ago 
there was the threat of a syndicalist strike in Fleet Street, and the 
exploit may still be attempted if certain sinister factors can be 
brought together. But the Institute has experience and authority 
on its side when it declares that no strike on the grand scale ever 
yet succeeded unless it had the public sympathy behind it, and 
who ever knew the public side with an insurgent manceuvre that 
deprived it of its daily sources of information? As has happened 
more than once, advertisers admire the stand which individual 
papers have made against this kind of duress, and subscribers are 
content to accept any amateur or skeleton makeshift which can 
fill the interval with a show of courage and resource. 

This menace of industrial aggression adds acutely to the 
present cares of the journalist who has an eye to the future. The 
strike that used to be an occasional item in the world of business 
has become, you may say, aserial story. The phases are various, 
and the ‘ prospects of settlement ’ are capable of endless ingenuity 
in treatment ; but they figure under a ‘ standing head,’ or practi- 
cally so, and the public reads them daily, not because it wants 
to, but because it must. This is not a political article or a study 
in civic pathology, but no one who has been watching Labour 
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movements for the past two or three decades can fail to see that 
what the Press used to handle with vigour and a sense of novelty 
it now discusses with bated breath and a sense of impotence it 
cannot well conceal. How can a leader-writer pontificate about 
*Sovietism at our Doors’ or the decasualisation of unskilled 
labour, when his own office is humming with the fateful problem 
whether a certain union will allow ‘ flappers ’ to accept a salary that 
used to be a man’s, or the office boys to work overtime when they 
are ‘so dispoged’? Some of the finest Press installations in the 
world are at this moment suffering from a species of incipient 
paralysis because the mechanical hand has seized the whip and 
is striving to mount the box. Now and then a proprietor makes 
a creditable stand, but his foremen, behind the scenes, are making 
what terms they can. 

The unions, in plain terms, have ceased to be training schools ; 
they aim at being boards of control. They no longer guarantee 
competence in workmanship, which was a pretext on which some 
of them came into existence ; they rely on the fact that there is 
still enough of the demonstrable about operative grades like type- 
setting to make them a power in the newspaper world. The 
result is that a man with a public school education, with travel 
and languages and training at his back, is at a heavy disadvantage 
even for the chance of casual employment ; and the man who has 
picked up spelling and general information in the course of learning 
his ‘ boxes ’ is in the position of a dictator, or certainly a unit in 
a dictatorial body. This canker of hostile influences is eating 
into the heart of Fleet Street as the boll-weevil is eating into the 
world’s cotton supply ; and in either case it is doubtful if the 
combination of a few resolute owners could arrest it now that 
things have gone so far. But it adds enormously to the unfairness 
of conditions confronting the competent journalist in daily 
practice. The recognition on which he was taught to rely as 
the chief asset of his calling is being replaced by a systematic 
grading down, so that at present the Press is mechanicalised out 
of all knowledge. Thus in the region where we used to look for 
rallying eloquence and the cue for emancipation the voice of 
alarm is muzzled, a new tyranny impends. Macaulay’s New 
Zealander, on the way to Wembley, strolls down Fleet Street with 
the air of a conqueror who has saved civilisation from the ‘ Hun,’ 
and is bent upon sharing its benefits with all mankind. Against 
the brooding dome of St. Paul’s he sees the festoon of wires that 
keep the world in tune, and the sight ‘ does him proud’; but he 
never stops to think—if, indeed, he so much as guesses—how 
many of the real wires of Fleet Street are worked from a Southwark 
slum. 

Like other convalescents, the Press may be said to suffer less 
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from medicine than from gratuitous advice, and on an average it 
gets from our orators a diagnostic disquisition once or twice a week. 
Premiers have developed, especially after dinner, a habit of magni- 
loquence about the Press and its boundless opportunities—just the 
kind of talk to expect from politicians who regard Fleet Street as 
a convenient loose-box in between the gallops of a zigzag career. 
Years ago, one of them had the effrontery to tell an audience of 
editors that they ought to be content to work for love, or very 


‘little more, since journalism was so interesting a pursuit. This 


remark illustrated not only the frisky spirit of his own attempts, 
but also his ignorance of editors and their responsibilities. Some 
of them can testify that these views of his have not prevented him 
from extorting inordinate prices for his own contributions, or from 
boasting that in a single year he has made at the desk an income 
that would satisfy an office-full of journalists. It all goes to prove 
that politics owes more to the Press than stands to the contrary 
side of the account ; and although Labour, the most articulate of 
parties, has not been excessive in its acknowledgments, the balance 
of indebtedness, even here, has been practically all one way, so far 
as real journalism is concerned. Possibly, because of a lack of 
constructive ideas, its own productions in the periodical line have 
not set the Thames afire as yet. I asked an eminent Minister some 
weeks ago the way to follow the authentic tendency of Labour 
pel cy without having to read a certain organ, which shall be name- 
less, and his rueful smile of sympathy meant, if anything, that the 
industrial movement is still trying to devise a satisfactory, all- 
round paper, and is uncomfortably conscious of having failed. 
One-eyed organs travel in circles ; but, of course, this holds true 
of more parties than one. It would be ungracious to remind the 
nomads and casuals of the pen, whether reactionary or revolu- 
tionary, that their journalistic value is relative, their term is 
fleeting, their range is usually limited, and they leave the Press 
poorer than they found it in more ways than one. As for them- 
selves, they certainly lose with the public in the long run, for it 
distrusts glibness, especially in a double capacity ; and more than 
one of our politicians finds elections harder to win since he showed 
his suppleness as a writer. These two-dimensioned statists are 
the Eurasians of the west, a nuisance to themselves and everybody 
else. 

Since these words were written, Lord Burnham, unsurpassed 
for experience and authority, has told the public once more, what 
it finds so hard to believe—that the majority of newspapers in this 
country are eking out a bare subsistence. In urging the excellent 
and deserving cause of the Newspaper Press Fund, he said : 


Of all those who worked in a newspaper office it was the working journalist 
who, relatively to his qualifications and his responsibilities, was much the 
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worst paid. As the newspaper Press became more commercial in its 
organisation, that disparity between professional and manual labour 
became even more accentuated, because it was mechanical production 
which bulked every day more largely in newspaper expenditure. They 
pleaded for the brain worker, who wore himself out in the public service, 


There is a more vital issue at stake than any alien interference ; 
the principle that by individualism alone can a profession of ideas 
like journalism survive. It is no more practicable or possible for 
it to be directed from the tail end than it is for an editor to do his 
work by cable or the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. Inside the circle 
of an intelligent autocracy or a consentaneous group of experts, 
the best atmosphere for a healthy newspaper is one of pervading 
confidence in the control, loyalty throughout the staffs, and that 
dovetailed sense of experience and competence which is equal to 
any emergency. The terrorism that is instilled into a paper by 
whims and whips can never convince the reader that the views 
there presented are dictated by a sense of public interest, and it 
is public interest which the Press must take for its compass or 
come utterly to grief. Consultation of a higher objective than 
any personal, sectional, or local selfishness is the standard by 
which the older school of journalist has always stood and fought. 
It has prompted the right type of editor at all times to resist any 
consideration, official or otherwise, against his own better judg- 
ment, and it has fortified the humbler practitioner’s duty to his 
craft, faith in his chief, and what ‘ Elia’ called ‘ an incorrigible and 
losing honesty.” This is what has made the best class of British 
journalist a more valuable servant to the State than has ever yet 
been recognised ; and by the Butlerian rule of probabilities, based 
on evidence and its continuance hitherto, we are encouraged to 
hope that it is as impossible for that type to perish as it is for the 
Press itself. If any profession can teach us a higher aim, we are 
willing to learn and prove ourselves duly grateful. But surely no 
calling ever pursued a worthier ideal than was put into a memorial 
tribute of thirty years ago. This was the wreath laid by a great 
English paper on the grave of its chief when it set forth his guiding 
principle in words like these : 


To look at all public affairs and all matters which concern or interest the 
public with the eyes of an English citizen of virtue, good sense, and intelli- 
gence, and to express judgments upon them in a style not unworthy of our 
noble English tongue. 


J. P. CoLins. 
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TRANS JORDANIA—AND THE MANDATE FARCE 


TRANSJORDANIA as at present constituted consists of a strip of 
country about 150 miles long, bounded on the north by the Yarmuk, 
on the west by the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and on the south by 
a not very definite line about 15 miles south of Tafila. Ma’an and 
Petra are nominally part of the Hijaz. The cultivable area is 
bounded on the east; roughly speaking, by the Hijaz railway. 

This gives a habitable area of about 4500 square miles, with a 
population of about a quarter of a million, rather less than more. 
There is therefore an average of about fifty to the square mile, but 
while in the Irbid district the population is over a hundred to the 
square mile, it decreases as we go south, till in the Tafila district it 
is only about ten to the square mile. 

In its general configuration, the country somewhat resembles 
the edge of a cliff. West of the railway the ground rises slightly 
from the level of the Central Arabian plateau, which averages 
2500 to 3000 feet above sea level, and then falls abruptly to the 
Jordan Valley, which at the Dead Sea reaches 1300 feet below sea 
level. 

The line of this cliff is broken by several deep ravines, which 
interrupt communications and tend to divide the country into 
disconnected districts. Ajlun has much intercourse with Hauran 
and Northern Palestine, very little with the Belqa. The Belqa 
has much intercourse with Jerusalem and, by rail, with Damascus, 
very little with Kerak. The same applies to Kerak and to Tafila. 
The worst of these ravines is the Mojib, or Arnon, which where the 
road crosses it is nearly 2500 feet deep, and takes a good two 
hours to cross, besides exhausting one’s animals. The Yarmuk, 
Zerqa, Wala, and Hasa are nearly as bad. 

The northern boundary of Transjordania corresponds approxi- 
mately with the southern limit of the lava strata which make 
Hauran one of the richest corn-growing districts in the world. 
The soil of Transjordania is chiefly limestone, and though less rich 
than that of Hauran, is nevertheless extremely fertile. Its fer- 
tility is limited by two causes: deforestation, which is gradually 
denuding the hilltops of soil, and. paucity of rainfall. The former 
has been going on for a long time and is due to two causes : firstly 
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the depredations of the Bedouins and secondly the fact that the 
Turkish Government assumed the ownership of all the forests, 
which they leased to fuel contractors and charcoal burners. It is 
true that they issued regulations intended to prevent deforesta- 
tion, but, as it was in nobody’s individual interest to see that these 
regulations were observed, they were generally disregarded, 
Many parts of the slopes overhanging the Jordan Valley are still 
sparsely covered with ragged trees, chiefly evergreen oaks, and 
in parts of South-western Ajlun the trees are so thick that I once 
managed to lose my way in the forest. 

While it is generally held that Central Arabia is drying up, I 
am inclined to doubt whether the rainfall in Syria was ever much 
greater than at present. To judge by their reservoirs and 
aqueducts, the Romans had the same difficulties with the water 
supply as are felt to-day, while at some towns, such as Amman 
and Jerash, where there appear to have been no large reservoirs, 
there is still an ample supply of running water. 

There are few, if any, traces of buildings outside the present 
cultivated area, or what would be the cultivated area if there were 
a Government capable of protecting the cultivators from the 
Bedouins. 

As it is, west of the railway there is enough rain in the winter 
for one corn crop, while east of it, though the soil is equally good, 
the rainfall gradually diminishes, though for many miles it is suffi- 
cient to produce a crop of grass in the spring. 

The contrast between the aspect of the country in the spring 
and in the autumn is very remarkable. The same stretch of 
country which in the spring appeared as a sea of wheat and 
barley appears in the autumn as a barren desert, destitute of all 
signs of vegetation. 

The land of a village or tribe is usually held in common, but 
this does not mean that it is worked in common, or that each man 
possesses an equal share. A man’s land is divided equally among 
his children, and in the case of a village owning a thousand acres of 
arable land this land will be divided in unequal portions among 
anything from eighty to a dozen people, according as the original 
settlers have been more or less prolific. There will be a number of 
tenants, who pay one-fifth of the produce to the owner, and also 
of ploughmen working for a wage. 

At the end of a few years some of the owners will come to think 
that their share of the land is below the average of fertility or 
especially liable to Bedouin depredations, and will demand a redis- 
tribution, which is carried out by lot. 

The object of the system was to compel everyone to combine 
against Bedouin encroachments and raids. By the Beni Hasan, 
a large tribe of cultivating Bedouins who occupy about 200 square 
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miles of land to the east of Jerash, an area especially liable to raids, 
it was carried to the length of allotting land to each of the six sec- 
tions of the tribe in each part of the area. This, of course, leads 
to endless boundary disputes. 

The result of the system is that the land is never properly 
cleaned or manured, and that nobody can plant olive or fruit 
trees. In some places it has been abandoned by general consent, 
while in others, the settlement having been made by individuals 
instead of by tribes or families, it never existed. 

A feddan, that is to say a piece of land which can be ploughed 
by one pair of bullocks, is about 25 acres. It is enough to support 
one man and his family. The problem of the man who owns less 
than this, but yet, as a landowner, is too proud to work for a wage, 
already exists in Ajlun. These men do not, as a rule, take kindly 
to trade, though they readily enlist in the police. 

Wheat and barley are the principal crops, wheat being grown 
on the moister, and barley on the drier, soil. I have seen ripe 
barley with stalks only a couple of inches long, so that it had to 
be plucked, but nevertheless produced a fair crop. 

In some parts the ground is left fallow every second year ; in 

others a partial rotation is maintained with maize and leguminous 
crops. 
The soil is ploughed once after the harvest and a second time 
after the rains have begun, being sown on the latter occasion. 
The plough shaft is of wood, with a triangular iron point which 
goes through, but does not turn over the soil. English ploughs 
have been tried, but the plough bullocks are not heavy enough to 
draw them through the hard soil. 

The corn is cut with sickles and carried on camels, often hired 
from the Bedouins, or in the hilly parts on donkeys. The thresh- 
ing machine is a sort of sledge studded with stones which, besides 
extracting the grain, breaks up the straw, which is stored for 
fodder. 

The grain is stored underground. During the war the Turkish 
Government tried to commandeer it, but being unable to find it, 
had to buy it at a high price. 

Vines are extensively grown about Salt and Suf. The grape 
season lasts three months, from August on. As many as possible 
of the grapes are sold fresh, and the rest made into raisins. The 
vines are grown along the ground. They are pruned well back at 
the end of the season, and the ground between them ploughed. If 
this is omitted, they will die from lack of moisture. 

In the parts unfrequented by Bedouins there are many thou- 
sands of olive trees. Most of them are centuries old, and the system 
of communal ownership discourages new plantations. The whole 
crop of a village is divided among the landowners in proportion to 
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their holdings. Figs, pomegranates and water melons are grown 
where conditions favour their cultivation. 

A few cows are kept, and large numbers of sheep. Owing to 
the lack of pasturage, the latter have usually to be kept in the 
uncultivated parts, whence they are often driven off by the 
Bedouins. 

The water supply is a source of much difficulty, There are 
perennial streams in most of the valleys leading down to the 
Jordan, but these valleys are unfit for permanent habitation owing 
to their intense heat in summer. Many of the villages are built 
above the springs which feed these streams, but most of the inhabi- 
tants depend entirely, both for themselves and their animals, on 
rainwater collected in underground cisterns. These cisterns are 
private property and are usually kept padlocked. Many disputes 
are caused by people making unauthorised use of other people’s 
cisterns. 

The people of Transjordania may be divided into four classes, 
whose intercourse is limited and who seldom intermarry. 

First, the townsmen, of whom there are a certain number at 
Irbid, Amman, Salt, Kerak and elsewhere. Most of them are 
Damascenes. A few are Government officials and professional 
men, but the majority traders and craftsmen. Their wives and 
daughters are, with the exception of the Circassians, the only 
veiled women in Transjordania. A few are Christians, and the rest 
fanatical though not very pious Moslems. The Pan-Arab move- 
ment finds among them its sole supporters. 

Next come the peasants. The largest village area is Ajlun, 
west of the line Remtha-Jerash, in which there are 130 villages 
with a population of about 70,000. There are also a number of 
villages between Amman and Madeba, which latter contains 3000 
Christians. 

The people of Kerak and Tafila, though they live partly in 
houses and partly in tents, are also classed as peasants. Between 
the peasants and the Bedouins there is:a great gulf fixed. In 
religion the peasants are fanatical and moderately pious. In 
many of the villages, as also in the camps of the cultivating 
Bedouins, may be found a Nabulsi, who combines the functions of 
preacher, schoolmaster and secretary to the sheikh. Nablus, the 
ancient Shechem, is a hotbed of Moslem fanaticism. 

The chief tribes of the cultivating Bedouins are the Beni 
Hasan, already mentioned, the Belga tribes, of which the most 
important is the Adwan, and the Beni Hamida, who live between 
the Wala and the Mojib. There are also a number of small and 
rather disreputable tribes in the Jordan Valley. Their mode of 

living is similar to that of the desert Bedouins, but they seldom 
camp except on their own ground. 
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They cultivate in the same way as the peasants and pay the 
same taxes. Having crops and fixed haunts, they are very liable 
to raids, so seldom provoke them by raiding others. Though 
there are often feuds between tribe and village, as there are 
between tribe and tribe or village and village, yet in a general way 
the cultivating Bedouins side with the peasants against the desert 
Bedouins. 

The practice of the latter is to drive their camels and sheep 
from Central Arabia into Syria in the spring and back again in the 
autumn. Wherever they go they devour the vegetation like 
locusts and then move on. They are continually driving their 
animals into standing crops, sometimes merely because grazing is 
scarce, but more often in order to blackmail the cultivators. They 
also make a practice of waylaying and robbing travellers. All this 
they do as of right Divine ; in fact, they profess to regard them- 
selves as the rightful owners of the soil and the peasants as inter- 
lopers. In former days, when the Turkish Government was less 
powerful than it afterwards became, they used to levy a regular 
tribute on all the villages. It cannot be said that they perform 
no economic function, as they supply the villages with camels and 
the towns with meat, but the country will never really prosper 
until their entrance into the cultivated areas is either prohibited 
or very strictly regulated. 

The Bedouins can be distinguished from the peasants by their 
dark complexion, puny physique and ragged attire, though this 
does not apply to the sheikhs. 

The tribes which principally afflict Transjordania are the 
Ruwala, the Beni Sakhr, the Beni Atiya and the Huweitat. The 
first sometimes pass through the northern portion on their way to 
the Jolan. Feisal, during his reign at Damascus, lavished money 
and favours upon them on their undertaking to support him in the 
evexut of a war. When the moment arrived they were not to be 
seen, The fact is that these Bedouins are contemptible as fighters. 
They have no sort of discipline, and will seldom even make a show 
of fighting unless the odds are greatly in their favour. The pea- 
sants, on the other hand, though inferior to the Turks, make very 
fair soldiers, and many Transjordanians fell in the ranks of the 
Turkish armies. 

The same course which Feisal pursued with regard to the 
Ruwala is being pursued by Abdalla with regard to the Beni 
Sakhr, and the money he pays and the licence he allows them were, 
I believe, the causes of the outbreak which was recently suppressed 
by our aeroplanes and armoured cars. The sheikhs of the tribe 
own farms near Zizia, which they work with Palestinian labourers, 
but the tribesmen are all nomads, and their summer haunts range 


from Zizia north to Deraa. 
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Further south are the Beni Atiya. Before the war they were 
generally regarded with contempt, but the British gold which they 
gained without earning during the war and the anarchy which has 
prevailed since the Armistice have increased both their greed and 
their opportunities, and when I was at Kerak in 1921 their depre- 
dations were driving the farmers to despair. One of Abdalla’s 
last acts before I left was to appoint four of their disreputable 
sheikhs honorary generals in his army. 

A much more powerful tribe are the Huweitat, whose head- 
quarters are about Ma’an. Those of them who frequent the 
Kerak and Tafila districts are richer, but no better behaved, than 

’ the Beni Atiya. 

The Christians in Transjordania number about 18,000. There 
are some in all the towns and in a few of the Moslem villages, but 
they have a number of villages of their own. In language, dress 
and mode of life they are indistinguishable from the Moslems. 
Except for three or four thousand recent converts to Roman 
Catholicism, made by missions conducted chiefly under French 
auspices, they are practically all Greek Orthodox. The latter 
accuse the Catholics of having been perverted by bribes, and the 
hatred between the two is naturally intense. 

In the years from about 1860 to 1890 the Turks made a 
number of settlements in Syria of Circassians who had fled from 
the Russians. One of these consists of Amman and seven places 
in the vicinity. The population of Amman itself is about 8000, of 
whom half are Circassians and the rest chiefly Damascenes. The 
Circassians, who number in all about 15,000, are capable farmers, 
but are disliked by the Arabs both as interlopers and because of 
their somewhat morose character. 

Now a short note on the antiquities. With the exception of 
the famous Moabite stone, nothing has, I believe, been found of a 
date anterior to the time of Alexander the Great, but Greek and 
Roman remains are abundant. Most of the cities of the Decapolis 
were in what is now the Ajlun district, but nearly all the remains 
have suffered from the building of modern villages on their sites. 

Beginning in the north, there are at Gadara, now Mukeis, 
extensive remains of an amphitheatre and other buildings. At 
Abila, now deserted, there are visible some portions of wall and 
some very large fallen columns. At Capitolias, now Beit er Ras, 
an interesting tunnel runs round the hill, probably for water, and 
to the east there is a widespread system of underground conduits, 
which has been only partially explored. At Arbela, now Irbid, 
there is little except a large artificial mound, and at Pella, now 
Fahil, there are the remains of a bath. 

At Gerasa, now Jerash, the ruins in their extent, beauty and 
degree of preservation excel anything in Syria except Baalbak. 
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The ruins of Philadelphia, now Amman, are fine, but inferior to 
those at Jerash. 

The finely situated castle called Qala’t er Rabad, near the 
village of Ajlun, is said to be of Saracenic origin, as is that of 
Mushatta, near Zizia. 

At Madeba the chief objects of interest are the wonderful 
mosaics, which include a map of the world. The remains of the 
latter are in the floor of the Orthodox church. 

At Dhiban and Rabba there is little to be seen, but appearances 
indicate that there is much below the surface. 

At the bottom of the Wadi Mojib there is a stone on which are 
clearly legible the name and titles of the Emperor Trajan. 

The castle and walls of Kerak, once Kir of Moab, were probably 
built by the Crusaders, but were enlarged by the Mameluke rulers 
of Egypt. 

East of Kerak, at El Lejjun, are the remains of a Roman per- 
manent camp, and 10 miles to the north-east of this is a large 
square castle, surrounded at some distance by smaller ones, which 
is called Qasr Busheir, and possibly represents the furthest point 
north reached by the Crusaders on this side of the Jordan. 

From the time of the Crusades to the nineteenth century the 
history of Transjordania is practically a blank. The towns of 
Salt and Kerak and the village of Ajlun seem always to have 
existed, but otherwise the country seems to have been entirely or 
almost entirely abandoned to the Bedouins. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Jezzar Pasha was 
governor of Acre. He was the first to extend the power of the 
Government beyond the walls of the town, and while reducing 
Northern Palestine to order, made his influence felt in the Ajlun 
district. 

The next epoch is that of Ibrahim Pasha, of Egypt, who ruled 
Syria with great success from 1831 to 1841. He took Kerak after 
two sieges and set to work to clear the whole country of brigands, 
and the settlers who established themselves as the result of his 
efforts in Hauran and Transjordania included many of his 
Egyptian soldiers. 

After he was ejected by the Powers things got worse till the 
Turks issued a commission to Mohammed Said Pasha, the Kurd, to 
establish order in the regions south of Damascus. He died the 
richest man in Damascus, but many villages sprang up under his 
auspices, and the country between Damascus and the Zerqa was 
formed into the sanjak of Hauran. 

The next move was about 1895, when the country south of the 
Zerqa, which had been loosely attached to the sanjak of Nablus, 
was reduced to order by Mamduh Pasha and formed into a new 
sanjak with headquarters at Kerak, under the vilayet of Damascus. 
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About 1908 dislike of conscription and other causes brought 
about insurrections at Kerak and elsewhere. They were sup- 
pressed with ruthless, but perhaps not unnecessary, severity by 
the very able Sami Pasha, whose premature death was a mis- 
fortune to both Turkey and Syria. As an instance of the terror 
with which he inspired evil-doers, an Ajlun grape-seller was going 
along the road, beside which the telegraph line had recently been 
set up, when he was stopped and robbed by a Bedouin of the Beni 
Sakhr. He placed his mouth against a telegraph pole and called, 
‘Sami Pasha! Sami Pasha!’ whereupon the Bedouin fell upon 
his knees and begged for mercy. 

During the war the general opinion was that the Turks would 
win, and though the Arabs in many cases avoided conscription, 
deserted from the army, and accepted British gold, they did so 
entirely from personal motives, and very few Transjordanians 
rendered any active assistance to the Allies, though they joined 
up when the fighting was over, and many formed part of the 
invincible army which Feisal led into Damascus. 

Though a certain amount of fighting took place, particularly 
at Salt, as a whole Transjordania suffered little from the war, the 
chief result of it being that the Armistice found every man with 
a rifle and a large supply of ammunition. The people were, 
however, by this time accustomed to a firm rule, and order could 
easily have been restored. Instead of this Feisal was installed, 
and the reign of anarchy began. Of the taxes collected and the 
subsidies paid by us not a farthing was spent in restoring the roads, 
bridges, schools, police posts, etc., which had been constructed by 
the Turks, and had been destroyed at the end of the war, chiefly 
by people who saw a chance to obtain some building material 
cheaply. Instead of that huge subsidies were paid to tribal 
chiefs, and every train from Damascus brought its quota of coffee- 
house politicians to provide jobs for whom new posts were 
invented and the Turkish administrative districts divided up. . 
These officials did little but preach hostility to this country. The 
British liaison officers who were stationed in each district were 
able to some extent to check their activities in this direction, but 
were practically powerless to influence administration, and public 
security went from bad to worse. The people soon began to treat 
the officials with contempt, the withdrawal of the British troops 
hastened the general disintegration, and there can be little doubt 
that had the French held their hands for a few months longer 
Feisal and his miserable Government would have completely 
collapsed. 

After the French entered Damascus Transjordania was defined 
as the area south of the purely arbitrary Sykes-Picot line, and Sir 
Herbert Samuel went to Salt, where he met representatives from 
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the whole area and promised them self-government under British 
auspices. British representatives were then installed. As the 
country was in a state of anarchy, and we had neither men nor 
money at our disposal, it was of course impossible to set up a 
satisfactory administration, but the people were desperately 
afraid of being handed over to the Jews or the French, and on the 
whole behaved tolerably well. 

Meanwhile Abdalla, Feisal’s elder brother, had left Mecca after 
announcing his intention of driving the British and French into 
the sea. He arrived at Ma’an with a couple of hundred ex-Turkish 
soldiers and some Bedouin tribesmen, and was there joined by a 
number of adventurers, chiefly from Damascus. The British 
Government did nothing, so presently he pushed on to Amman, 
where he was received without opposition, but without enthusiasm, 
except by the small Pan-Arab section. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Churchill, who had recently been appointed Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, had an interview with him at Jerusalem and recog- 
nised him as ruler of Transjordania. The inhabitants were not 
consulted, though, had there been any form of election, Abdalla 
would probably have managed to convince them that the only 
alternative was Zionism, an idea inseparably connected in their 
minds with that of eviction from their lands. 

Since then Abdalla’s Government has proved itself inefficient 
and unpopular in the extreme. Practically speaking, it does not 
function at all, except to collect taxes, which is done with the aid 
of British aeroplanes and a force of British-paid gendarmerie. 
There are hosts of officials, many of them persons who have made 
themselves obnoxious to the French, and very few of them natives 
of Transjordania, but the only person with any real power is the 
avaricious and unscrupulous chief of the Beni Sakhr. In addition, 
Transjordania has become an asylum for criminals of all classes 
from Palestine, Syria and even Mesopotamia. 

The fact is that both Feisal and Abdalla, though they show 
some ability in dealing with tribal feuds, and are adepts at the 
kind of diplomacy which consists in doing nothing and at the same 
time persuading each of two contending parties that you are doing 
everything possible to further their interests, are completely 
ignorant of and indifferent to the principles of settled administra- 
tion, even such simple ones as are necessary in a somewhat primi- 
tive agricultural country like Transjordania. 

To pardon a murderer, if he happens to be a relative of one of 
their supporters, is to them an act of elementary policy ; to allow 
visitors to turn their horses into a neighbouring corn-field, an act 
of common politeness. If there is money in the treasury, they 
spend it, chiefly on presents, bribes and entertainments. If there 
is none, they exist as best they can on credit or forced loans. This 
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is the custom of the desert, but no settled country ever has 
prospered or ever will prosper under such a rule. 

What is the present position? Great Britain has a mandate 
for Transjordania, and is therefore responsible to the League of 
Nations that the country is governed in the interests of the inhabi- 
tants and in accordance with their wishes. It is notorious that 
Abdalla is an indolent and vicious tyrant, and that his Government, 
which is detested by the inhabitants, is carried on solely in the 
interests of himself and his favourites. Yet the British Govern- 
ment, and their representative, the High Commissioner for Pales- 
tine, instead of checking Abdalla’s tyranny and extravagance, are 
encouraging him by paying him an unconditional subsidy, and by 
allowing him to use British aeroplanes to kill or intimidate anyone 
who ventures to protest against his hated rule. 

And what is the League of Nations doing about it ? Nothing. 


RAGLAN. 














THE NOVEL OF TO-DAY 


SENSIBLE people never took up the game of ‘ Hunt the Victorians’ 
even when it had attained the dignity of being almost a popular 
craze, and lately it has died out altogether. The absurdity and 
the bad taste of generalising about several generations in which 
great men flourished in every walk of life and of dismissing those 
generations as ‘conventional,’ ‘hypocritical’ and ‘ inartistic’ 
was always obvious, even to the youngest and most enthusiastic 
believer in progress in the arts. Still it must be admitted that 
for a time immediately before the war and immediately after it 
there was a good deal of mud being thrown at the nineteenth 
century. Young authors whose masterpieces were still to write did 
dismiss the art of the Victorians as stale and tedious. Equally 
absurd was the attitude of the ‘ die-hards,’ who maintained, generally 
without having made any deep researches into their subject, that 
creative excellence departed from England about the turn of the 
century. But these paladins of the old and the new were voluble 
rather than representative of their generations. Now they have 
shouted themselves hoarse, and in the resulting silence it is possible 
to criticise contemporary work without beginning with a confession 
of sympathy for the present, or with an assurance that one has no 
axe, ancient or modern, to grind. A man to-day who hoped for 
the attention of a critical audience would no more think of 
defending Fifth Georgians against Victorians or Victorians against 
Fifth Georgians than he would think of declaring that he was a 
classicist, and that everything romantic was anathema to him. 
Having thus demonstrated the purity of one’s motives, one 
may frankly bring out the dissecting knife and approach the 
modern novel. Without at first asserting that it contains any 
undesirable matter, which must be removed before it can flourish 
as an art form, one may yet justifiably carry out an operation. 
For however good in itself the modern novel may be, it has 
certainly not impressed itself upon the ordinary run of cultivated 
readers. There are writing to-day at least half a dozen novelists 
whose work is treated respectfully by reputable critics, who have 
been accessible to the public for years, and who have failed to 
make a national appeal. Furthermore, there is a bewildering 
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company of younger and lesser writers all of whom appear to 
have some claim to rank as serious artists. How is it that 
between them these greater and lesser men (and women) have so 
utterly failed to capture the cultivated reading public ? 

There is never published now a ‘ book of the day.’ No one 
can be certain that if he begins to discuss any recent novel his 
listeners will, as a matter of course, have read it. The chances 
are, on the contrary, not only that they will not have read it, 
but that they will not even be familiar with it through the reviews, 
and that they will not even keep up a polite pretence of knowledge. 
Modern novels, in fact, have ceased to form part of the conversa- 
tional equipment of cultured society. Nothing is more pathetic 
than to hear them being used as the counters of dinner-table 
debate. A few years ago there was always ct any given time a 
given novel, out of which conversation arose. People would ask 
one another whether this character was not wonderfully true to 
life, and whether that character was not an even more womanly 
woman than the author was in the habit of drawing. That is 
putting the matter on its lowest basis. Conversations were not 
always very intelligent, and the admiration expressed in them 
was not invariably genuine. But the mere fact that they could 
and did take place was a most significant literary phenomenon. 
It showed that certain authors were strong enough and individual 
enough to force themselves before cultivated society. Why do 
no such authors exist to-day ? 

At this point a number of people who admire contemporary 
work will be unable any longer to keep silent. They will burst 
in with a passionate defence of the modern novel, and they will 
follow that immemorially best line of defence which is attack. 
Do not, they will protest, social conditions govern the literary 
output of every generation, and are not present-day social 
conditions all against genius and excellence of any kind ? Where, 
they will ask, does one meet poets, statesmen or priests to-day 
who are national figures? Has not the Press—that lamentable 
sign of the times—by keeping before the public a ceaselessly 
changing stream of interests made it impossible for us to concen- 
trate upon any single interest or any single personality ? Time 
was when a political speech, reported verbatim over many columns 
of close-set type, provided the food for thought for one day at 
least. In these times speeches are cut down to bald summaries, 
and they have to compete on their morning of publication with 
races, murders and follies untold. Thus the great figure has 
disappeared from politics. So far from swearing by this or that 
party leader and cherishing his utterances as oracular, men do 
not blush now to admit that they have no party. How in sucha 
kaleidoscopic, syncopated world can there be national novelists ? 
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Who would bother to set sail on a ponderous, Dickensian three- 
decker when there are scores of light, frail craft about ? What 
with serials, cinemas, cheap magazines, cheap book-stall editions 
and broadcasting, the public is deafened by second-raters and has 
no ear for genius. This is an age in which we have multiplied 
the means of saying things to big audiences and destroyed the 
men who have anything to say. Thus will the defenders of the 
modern novel begin their campaign. Then, having shown how 
impossible it is under modern conditions for a great man to arise, 
they will go on to put a question. What, they will demand, is the 
value of the great man? Consider how naif, how narrow, were 
the great Victorians. Did they not thrive on their lack of 
sophistication? Did they not come to the front because they 
were for ever beating some impressive big drum—generally a 
moral drum—which we, with our finer ear for harmony, would 
hesitate to sound? Have we not, in fact, substituted for a few 
great men (who were, after all, gloriously inspired lunatics) a 
number of broader-minded, deeper thinking artists? What we 
miss in rugged, impressive effect we make up for in the finer 
shades. Our knowledge and experience are being extended. 
We are learning to see more of life, until one day we shall see it 
whole, and not, as the sages of the past saw it, from one angle. 
The new complication of life has killed the simplicity which is 
essential to the great man ; it has also created the sensitive man, 
the artist who makes no slapdash demands upon society, who 
has no rigid standpoint of his own, but who can see everything 
from everybody else’s standpoint. It is, of course, unfortunate 
that this is a generation without intellectual heroes; but for a 
truly cultivated reader there is quite bewildering wealth of 
intellectual food. He can pick up novel after novel and find 
himself at each attempt in contact with an exquisitely sensitive 
mind; he can enlarge his experience of human emotions and 
psychology. Never in the history of the world have there been 
so many expert explorers of the human heart as there are to-day. 
Giants of the past were content to give brilliant and truthful, but 
very general, uncomplex, accounts of their voyages into experience. 
To-day every nook and cranny is being mapped out. Therefore 
although these delicate cartographers, the modern novelists, can 
never command a national audience, although they are perforce 
out of touch with the wider public, they are nevertheless per- 
forming a magnificent service towards art. 

That is the counsel for the defence. Its accuracy can best be 
judged by going to the novels themselves. Suppose one of those 
countless reading men whom one meets to-day, who say that 
they have not read a new novel for years, were to resolve to turn 
over a new leaf. Suppose he were to set out to draw up a list of 
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fifty good novels published in the last ten years. He would go, 
naturally, at first to the critics. By reading the responsible 
reviewers he would expect to find what novelists were the idols 
of the ‘trade.’ But when he put down the daily, the monthly, 
and especially the weekly reviews he would be more bewildered 


than he was when he picked them up. He would find an astonish- 


ingly large number of novels treated with respect by critics who 
were plainly people of great esthetic sensibility. But he would 
find that, while they were so often respectful, they were scarcely 
ever enthusiastic, and that on the very least excuse they embarked 
upon technical discussions about the ‘form’ of the novel. He 
would come away with the impression that they were a rather 
joyless, doctrinaire lot. He would be unable to say whether 
they enjoyed reading the books they reviewed, and still less 
whether he himself would enjoy reading those books. For the 
truth is that never in the history of English letters has criticism 
been more conscientious, more scientific, and less helpful to the 
layman than it is to-day. In the past reviewers sometimes 
blazed away—no milder phrase expresses the reckless indiscrimina- 
tion of their fire—at targets which in many cases we now honour 
with the salute reserved for genius. Yet, although they were 
often wrong in their judgments, we know just how they felt and 
what they meant. There is no fear of a modern Keats being 
shattered by the gunners of a modern Quarterly. But if our 
critics are less forthright, they are also less intelligible than were 
the thunderers, the echoes of whose cannonades still rumble so 
pleasantly in our modern ears. For our critics have become 
absorbed in the problems of technique. They want to know 
how the novel is going to develop, and what will be the prose 
medium of the future. They are given to ignoring the theme of a 
book and to discussing instead how the author has handled it. 
Now, such exercises in esthetics are of course wholly commend- 
able, but the man who has approached the reviews in order to 
find out which contemporary novels are likely to suit him will 
certainly be frightened away. He will feel that he has been 
eavesdropping at a conference of specialists at which the mysteries 
of some arcane craft were being unravelled. Perhaps as he departs 
he will comfort himself by saying that if he was a Philistine 
among those critics, so also would have been Fielding, Dickens, 
and the other classical novelists whom he admires. But if, with 
the help of other than professional critics, a list of novels is drawn 
up, what generalisations can be passed upon them as a whole ? 
First of all, they do not live in the memory like the less studied, 
cruder work of the past. One cannot review them mentally 
after one has put them down and recall incident after incident, 
character after character. One is left with a confused impression 
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of having read many pages very quickly, and without a clear idea 
of what precisely was happening upon them. The author was 
often engaged in explaining to us just how one of the protagonists 
felt, and the thing required a most elaborate explanation. When 
we thought we understood, some qualification was introduced to 
upset the broad idea that we had seized under the mistaken 
belief that it was the truth. Our broad idea was not wholly 
untrue, but it did not include such and such aspects of the mental 
state of the patient—we soon gave up regarding him as the hero— 
and until all aspects were included the author was evidently not 
going to proceed with his story. Being rough and ready folk, 
we had decided secretly that we knew all we wanted to know 
about the psychological situation, and that any aspects of it we 
had missed might very well be ignored. Thereupon we had 
reached a crisis in our reading. For we began to skip. There 
were in some of the old novels pages here and there which had 
to be rushed if one’s enjoyment was not to flag. But in the old 
novels it was always possible to steer one’s course through to the 
point at which careful reading again became desirable. No such 
possibility presented itself in this new venture. There appeared 
to be no incidents at which we had necessarily to pause ; nothing 
stood out ; there was no plot of action ; it depended wholly upon 
character. Once we began to skip, we were lost, for that pains- 
taking analysis of motive went on to the end. That is the first 
generalisation one can make. The novels were featureless ; one 
moved through them as through a mist. But one can go further 
than that. The authors were quite evidently anxious to let us 
see their point of view, and they did not appear to be quite 
certain in their own minds what that point of view was. Writing 
had been an effort for them. They were crammed full and boiling 
over with all manner of little discoveries, little grievances against 
society, and little visions of beauty ; and they meant us to have 
them all. Entwined round the psychological backbone of. their 
story was a medley of incidental points. A nervous, restless, 
questioning, critical spirit breathed on every page. As a result 
the books were rather difficult to read, even when we resisted the 
desire to skip. Scarcely ever did we get lost in our novel and 
pursue it down the clock into the small hours. Our evening’s 
reading was somehow reminiscent of the ‘ preparation’ of the 
evenings of our school-days, and we often wished we had been 
provided with an annotated edition. For many of the things 
the characters thought and said and did, even when supported 
by the lengthy glosses of their creators, seemed quite incredible. 
Their attitude towards sex, for instance, was often irrational and 
neurotic. No one, of course, is ever shocked nowadays, but it 
was very hard to believe in some of the lustful puppets to whom 
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one was introduced as living figures. We gathered from the 
glosses and from what we had previously read in the reviews 
that these puppets only appeared so unreal because they were 
revelations of the hidden side of personality. On the surface 
they would have been ordinary beings. Our companions in lifts 
and trains and smoking rooms were, it seemed, behind their 
decorous exteriors, even such as the puppets. But there were 
times even in these novels at which the characters ceased talking 
and thinking and acted. How often, when they did so, they 
belied the suggestion that they were of the same flesh as our 
companions in life! No one surely outside the Sunday papers 
would behave as they did. One knows, of course, that every 
now and then people act very strangely indeed; the normal is 
not the invariable in any class of society. Nevertheless one does 
demand the normal as a background against which one may 
measure variations from it. In these novels there was no such 
background. One moved in a looking-glass land, and there was 
no Alice there to be bewildered with us. One felt very lonely and 
lost. 

Such an impression is not exaggerated ; it will be felt by any 
cultivated reader who embarks for the first time on contemporary 
novels. But there are certain relieving lights which must be 
painted in before the picture is finished. These novelists know 
how to write prose ; their English is more flexible, more varied in 
rhythm, and more capable of getting poetical effects than that of 
the classical writers. They are, further, competent observers. 
Plainly they understand the people of our day; all classes of 
society and variations of type are included in their work. 
Evidently they know enough to sketch character in the old 
straightforward ways, and generally they could spice it with 
humour. If they do neither of these things, it is because they 
have deliberately eschewed them. Here we are getting at the 
secret of their failure. 

They are over-interested in novels and not enough interested 
in the world. The critics reflect their attitude. So much has 
been written in the ‘ high-brow’ papers and talked in the cafés of 
Paris and in the studios of Chelsea about art that it has become 
an esoteric thing, the private concern of artists. There is a kind 
of trade union among them. When they write they are thinking 
about theories of esthetics and about previous novelists whose 
technique they admire. One result of this is seen in the frequency 
with which their stories deal with the fortunes of an author or a 
painter. There they are on their surest ground. One is given all 
the chatter of the literary salon, all the ambitions and discontents 
of the rising genius or all the disillusion of the accepted genius, 
and one is introduced into a society where the treatment of sex 
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is unconventional. Thus the author is able to give one his views 
on most of the burning questions of the hour, for he is often 
enough a bit of a sociologist as well as being an esthetician. 
Between general discussions and sedulous analyses of character 
one is carried along to the end. If the society described is not 
definitely engaged in writing or in painting, it is chiefly interested 
in those subjects, or at the very least it is composed of ultra- 
modern clever people. Such humdrum folk as are introduced 
are either flayed for not being ultra-modern and clever, or, if they 
are handled sympathetically, one is led to feel that they are 
specimens very different from the author and very different from 
what the author supposes his readers to be. The novel of to-day 
is, in short, written by clever people for clever people, and largely 
about clever people. The result is not restful or superficially 
attractive. How different it is if one goes back to an old-fashioned 
novelist, for instance to Trollope. One may take him because he 
illustrates excellently what the moderns lack. When one turns 
to a novel by Trollope, not necessarily to Barchester Towers, one 
settles down at once to some hours of amusement. One loses 
oneself in the book without effort. The characters belong to a 
more or less departed world, but there is no difficulty about 
sympathising with them. Between them they share most of the 
minor vices to which humanity is heir, and no attempt is made to 
conceal this fact. Trollope does not idealise ; on the contrary, he 
is quite malicious at times. But one never feels, as one feels over 
the moderns, that one is expected to adopt either any very violent 
or any very subtle attitude. There the people are, and thus they 
behave. It is all quite intelligible and entirely human. A little 
world which was unknown to us is being brought within the range 
of our vision. We can picture the incidents happening exactly 
as they are described, and we know just what everybody is 
thinking. When we have finished—and we reach that point 
without a struggle—we can go over pleasantly in our minds much 
that we have read. Trollope, we should say, then, was not a par- 
ticularly ‘ interesting’ man; we have not gathered that he tried 
to keep abreast with the thought of his day. He does not seem 
to have been racked by doubts and fears. We do not even know— 
or care—whether he despises in his heart the society he describes. 
Were mid-Victorian cathedral cities what he makes them out to 
have been? That also we are not sure about. We suspect that 
his pictures are very accurate, but we are not going to be drawn 
into an argument. We are content to leave him after having 
been brought into contact with interesting living characters in an 
appropriate setting. 

Such a confession will leave clever people almost too angry for 
speech, or too contemptuous to wish to speak. If novel-reading, 
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they will point out when they become articulate again, is to be 
no more than an amiable and harmless narcotic, then the writing 
of novels should be left to spinster ladies of good family. Is art 
to be muzzled lest it should frighten indolent readers into 
thinking? Are the Muses to be made to sing in the choir of 
Barchester Cathedral? Against these protests there is one final 
answer. Novels are tales. Whatever else they contain, their 
first business is to charm and to absorb the reader. Such an 
ungarnished declaration opens up, of course, the most fascinating 
vistas of esthetic controversy. But if one is wise, one will refuse 
to explore them. Experience is, after all, a test in art as in life 
in general, and experience quite unquestionably teaches that 
when one goes to a novel it is because one wishes to be told a tale. 
This does not imply that one objects to any stirrings of thought, 
any questionings and any problems being included. But if they 
are present, they must be merged into the whole. Perhaps a 
critic who wished to be nasty might say that what we demand is 
evidently jam on our pills. Let us accept that way of expressing 
the matter. Novels should taste sweetly, and they should be easy 
to swallow. Nor are they thereby precluded from touching upon 
the loftiest and the most bitter themes. If such themes are woven 
into the narrative, if they form the narrative, they must have 
passed through the consciousness of the author and been reduced 
to order. They must not, that is to say, be given to us with all 
the ends loose, as they so often are in modern novels. The 
author may require to go through the most painful mental crises 
himself before he writes ; that is his privilege as an artist. But 
he has no business to expect us to read bulletins about 
those crises issued as his collected works. ‘A novel,’ Hardy 
has said, ‘is an impression, not an argument.’ That is what 
the moderns forget. They argue in their novels without coming 
to conclusions, and their impressions, when they give them, 
lack simplicity and finality. No doubt this is symptomatic of 
an age that has ‘lost the hegemony of its own soul.’ The 
explanation is a common one when the curiously restless, joyless 
attitude of so many moderns is being commented upon. But, so 
far from being an excuse, it is a condemnation. Clever people 
may find the times out of joint to-day, but the bulk of humanity 
is happy enough. There is the point that strikes into the heart of 
the matter. In spite of the alarms and excursions that are 
disturbing the worlds of diplomacy, politics, economics and 
thought, the world at large remains a pleasant place. Most men 
enjoy it as much as their ancestors did in times past. Society 
is still divided into its old classes and cliques; it still provides 
diversity of character and wealth of unexpected incident. That 
is where the modern novelists have gone wrong. They have 
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turned their backs on the droll vicissitudes of life. They are not 
content to observe and to comment in an unambitious way and 
to keep burning within them that flame without which no artist 
can succeed, that certain faith that to be alive is tremendously 
worth while. Instead they have set out to be our guides and 
philosophers through the dark places of the spirit, so that when 
they come to the surface they blink and are ill at ease. They 
cannot handle plain men and women as the old novelists did, for 
they are too self-conscious, too professional. They are artists or 
nothing, and thus their art suffers. It would be impossible to 
foretell what one would discuss with Trollope if one met him at 
dinner. Anything might turn up to talk about ; and one would 
not worry beforehand, for one would feel certain that conversation 
would flow amiably and easily. But with a modern novelist 
(judging, of course, entirely from the printed work) one fears that 
one would have to be clever, to be sophisticated, and probably to 
talk about novels. Is it shameful, then, that a man should prefer 
meeting Trollope at dinner to meeting some contemporary, and 
that the preference should be kept up when it came to retiring 
afterwards with a book ? 

’ There are, of course, exceptions to this general malaise which 
has overtaken the novelists. Some of them meet life half-way 
and go out to find colour and movement and adventure in it; 
but as a class they stick too closely to their dissecting rooms, and 
their books come to us depressingly odorous of the anesthetic. 
No one with a reputation for sensibility would dare to praise 
those pariahs of cultivated society, the news editor and the 
cinema producer, but in their passion for ‘ good strong human 
interest ’ they have seized upon an important factor in creative 
work, and the factor that is being neglected by serious artists. 
Cheap newspapers and films, bad though they are, do at least 
display high spirits ; behind their vulgarities is a healthy core. 
When that core is once again at the heart of novels, novels wil 
become popular. For, whatever changes may come over society, 
there does not seem the least chance that it will ever cease to be 
alive with material for workers in prose. It is not the times that 
are out of joint, but the novelists. 

A. RYAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘MORTE D’ARTHUR’ 


Hic jacet Arthurius rex quondam rex que futurus. 
Morte D’ Arthur, Book 21, chap. vii, 
THERE is perhaps no work except the Bible which has secured so 
great and general acceptance for so many ages throughout Europe 
as the Morte d’Arthur. In the literature of all countries affected 
by Western civilisation, and even beyond that limit, this wonderful 
work has been enshrined. From its pages have been culled 
characters and incidents which, woven into stories and romances, 
have solaced mature, and instructed youthful, minds from very 
early ages to the present time. There is something in this book 
which rivets the attention and arouses all the higher emotions of 
mankind. Its heroes and heroines appeal so irresistibly to the 
imagination and seem so very true to life that, in spite of the 
failures and vices with which the records of their lives are dis- 
figured, they hold, as they ever have held, a supreme position in 
our island story. A subtle spell pervades its pages, which both 
attract and repel the reader. The nobleness of the characters 
and their miserable vices stand out in bold contrast, and it is 
probable these self-evident contradictions have for many centuries 
proved a source of interest and speculation to generations of 
critical students. One naturally inquires why a writer should 
hold up to us these characters as above reproach, should rhapso- 
dise upon their impeccability and declare them models for good 
people for all time, yet should at the same time ascribe to them 
the lowest and basest of human passions and calmly record their 
acts of brutal revenge, violence and immorality as though they 
were mere incidents which should not detract from the almost 
Godlike attributes ascribed to them. Yet such is the vitality 
of the story of the Morte d@’ Arthur that it has survived the destruc- 
tion of successive civilisations, and in our own days inspired one 
of the greatest of our poets. Thus we find Arthur, the hero of 
heroes, who in the British story is proclaimed as one of the seven 
champions of Christendom, accused of incestuous intercourse 
with his sainted sister, Eurgain, Morwenna or Morgan le Fay. 
His wife, the beauteous Guenevere, the model of all feminine 
virtues, is repeatedly accused of adultery with Lancelot. Tristram, 
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the saintly, noble and generous, is charged with the same offence 
with the beauteous Isolde. Percivale, Galahad, Gawain, Geraint 
and others of the principal characters are made to commit hideous 
and gross offences, which no condition of society, that ever 
existed in this country, could palliate or condone. 

The historical significance of the Morte has diminished of late 
years, with the suppression of Celtic history, though as legend 
or romance it has become familiar to a greatly widened circle of 
readers. We can trace it back to the’ birth of our literature, 
where we find it already a giant amongst the early efforts of our 
indigenous writers. In the days when the first printing presses 
gave into the hands of the unprepared people the philosophy and 
other crystallised mentality of the ancients, the Morte d’Arthur 
was one of the earliest works to be issued by Caxton. In his 
preface he says : 

Many noble and divers gentlemen of this realm of England came and 
demanded me many and oft times, wherefore that I have not do made and 
imprinted the noble history of the Sangreal, and of the most renowned 
Christian King, first and chief of the three best Christian and worthy, 
King Arthur, which ought most to be remembered among us Englishmen 
to fore all other Christian Kings. . . .” 


The MS. which Caxton used in the production of his printed book 
was, according to received authorities, a translation from the 
French by Sir Thomas Malory made about the year 1469. The 
much and wrongfully abused Geofrey of Monmouth wrote an 
account of the life of King Arthur from documents in the Celtic 
or British tongue some 300 years before Malory, and thus directly 
connects it with its Celtic origin. It would require a lifetime to 
study and collate all that has been written by eminent scholars 
and historians on the subject of Arthurian history, as some call 
it, and Arthurian romance, as designated by others. The general 
consensus of opinion, nevertheless, seems to be that it is Celtic 
in its origin and conception, and, as a concession to that view, a 
special place has been found in the history of this country into 
which to intrude it. The historians of the Middle Ages were 
confronted by a difficult task. They were bound to acknowledge 
the almost universal authority of the story, which they knew 
had come down to them from the remote past and was far too 
well accredited for them to attempt to ignore or to tamper with. 
The great hold it had upon the minds and its influence on the 
actions of the people made it absolutely incumbent upon them 
to incorporate it in any history of Britain. The trouble was to 
find a place for it not too early to clash with the Roman element 
in the narrative, nor too late to place it where the Celtic influence 
had waned. They found that the people and events referred to 
belonged to a civilisation of a comparatively high order, and that 
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the records were permeated by a very strong spirit of Christianity, 
Persons whom they could recognise in connection with the history 
of the early Apostolic Church were spoken of as being actually 
alive. There was then little knowledge of the civilisation which 
was established south of the Thames and Severn in Britain by 
the Gauls from across the Channel at least 2,500 years before 
their own time. To them the Roman invasion was the commence- 
ment of all things historical; beyond that they had only vague 
ideas of an aboriginal population not one whit better in know- 
ledge and culture than Livingstone found the natives to be in 
Central Africa. 

Historical writers do not appear to have been aware that the 
portion of this island known as Britain was situated south of the 
Severn and the Thames, and was at the time of Czsar’s invasions 
inhabited by the same warlike and comparatively highly civilised 
Gallic people, who for some 500 years held in the balance the 
question of the supremacy in Europe of themselves or the Romans, 
and who attacked and burned Rome about 400 B.c. 

In the time of Caxton, any suggestion of the complete conversion 
of the Britons to the Christian faith in the first century would 
appear a wild absurdity. They regarded St. Augustine as the 
Apostle of Britain, and any claims which were advanced by the 
despised and persecuted Celtic people of Wales as to their direct 
association with Apostolic Christianity as a delusion. In these 
circumstances there was only one course open to them. They 
were compelled to ascribe the story of Arthur to a period subse- 
quent to the Saxon conversion of Britain. 

The difficulties of the position were many and various, and 
included the necessity of securing a proper civilised surrounding 
for the Court of the predominating personage in the story. There 
were Celtic, Roman and Christian elements in the records, so the 
natural assumption was that they belonged to the only period of 
which they seem to have knowledge of the possible co-existence 
of these historical factors in Britain., At this period, too, the 
historians of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
noticed the great hiatus in the story of their country, covering a 
period which commenced with the invasion of Julius Cesar, and 
continued until the tribal settlements of the Saxons in the sixth 
century. Into this great void had been cast here and there such 
fragments of the Romano-British story as the Romanised scribes 
considered could be made to redound to the glory and credit of 
the Latin subjugators of Britain. Here then was the place, and 
the only place, where it seemed possible that the story of King 

Arthur could be inserted, and, to make this appear somewhat 
feasible, the greatest of all Britain’s heroes was degraded to the 
level of a kind of petty chieftain, or, as he has been considered, a 
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dux bellorum, with a limited kind of authority on Roman lines 
over a people which was in fact non-existent at that date. 

Of course, it was essential for the due consistency of the life 
story of so important a character as King Arthur that some 
account of his parentage should be given. To surmount this 
difficulty, a mystical and mythical parent was attributed to him 
in a story which carries on its face the elements of its own destruc-_ 
tion; and so Uther Pendragon has, in defiance of the direct 
contradictions contained.in the British histories, ever since 
masqueraded in this relation. 

At the period assigned to the life of King Arthur the whole 
of Celtic Britain was practically waste and barren, devoid of 
every attribute which could constitute any kind of organised 
State. This was the condition of our country when, we are 
asked to believe, King Arthur held his Court at Camelot ; when 
fair ladies gave their tokens to noble knights at jousts and tour- 
neys ; when at the round table assembled the bravest and purest 
watriors that ever graced any Court ; when churches abounded, 
and saintly clerics held undisputed sway over the minds of holy 
Christian men. 

I may at this point suggest that the basic element in the 
Morte d@’ Arthur is the Celtic story, and that it is, in its essence, 
the simple record of the lives of the apostolic missionaries and 
their associates who in the first century (about A.D. 60) brought 
the Christian faith to these shores. 

The hero of the story, King Arthur, is none other than the 
valorous, noble and generous King Caradoc or Caractacus. 

In my brochure Who was King Arthur? many parallels 
which exist in the lives of these two personages are stated, and 
the more the subject is investigated, the more it will support the 
conviction that Caractacus, Arviragus and King Arthur had 
but one individuality. 

The British or Welsh records tell us that Caractacus (who was 
a prince and subsequently a king of the land of Ure, Urc, Orc or 
Arre, in Southern Britain) returned to this country from Rome 
with those who had been carried there with him after the disas- 
trous defeat at Caer Caradoc (Old Sarum) by Ostorius Scapula. 
We read also that he was accompanied by St. Paul, as well as the 
disciples of that great Apostle of the Gentiles. There is a mass of 
evidence, collected by many writers, which has been produced in 
favour of this contention, and the few of the many thousands of 
the existing Celtic or Welsh records which have been translated 
contain definite statements of these facts. We are further told 
upon the same unimpeachable authority, the reasons for ignoring 
and neglecting which it is difficult to understand, that Caradoc 
left behind him in Rome as hostages his aged father, Cunobelinus 
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(the Cymbeline of Shakespeare), his sister, and others, who 
perhaps because they were hostages escaped the persecutions 
of Nero and were released at his death. 

These people, who, like Caractacus, had accepted the teachings 
of Christianity, came to this country under the guidance of 
Joseph of Arimathea and his disciples, bringing with them the 
greatest of Christian treasures, a piece of material which had been 
saturated with our Lord’s blood, contained in a receptacle of 
crystal, also the spear or lance which was used by Longinus to 
pierce the holy side at the Crucifixion, and other relics relating to 
the Passion of our Lord. The first-named relic was that which 
became so famous as the Sangreal or Sanguis Realis, which after- 
wards, in the corrupted form of San Greal or Holy Grail, has 
become so closely associated with the life story of King Arthur. 
From a relic of the real or true blood it has been metamorphosed, 
by the fertile imaginings of various writers, into many other 
things, till in the end it is considered to have been a dish used 
at the Last Supper or at the Feast of Pentecost. 

Caractacus, St. Paul and their followers seem to have landed 
at Ynys Wytryn, an early name of the Isle of Wight, the great 
ancient centre of Druidical worship before and after its separation 
from the mainland. The place where they landed was Bonafon or 
Bonavon, a harbour close beneath what is now known as Boniface 
Down, near Bonchurch, which was then connected with Brading 
Harbour by a strait from Sandown Bay, forming what is known 
to this day as the Isle of Bembridge. The various and radical 
changes in the name of the Isle of Wight have been the cause of 
great confusion and obscurity in every attempt to establish its 
early history. It seems to have been first known to civilisation 
as a portion of the Celtic kingdom of Ure or Eure, and upon its 
chief elevation stood the principal Druidical temple known as Moel 
Evwr. When this portion of Eure was separated from the main- 
land by the historic inrush of the sea at Diganwy or Divanwy 
(the place of the two rivers, the Avon and the Stour, now called 
Twineham or Christchurch, and the site of the original British 
Caer Divan, or Cardigan) it became known as Ynys Wytryn or 
the Fractured Island. After the inhabitants had become converted 
to Christianity by the teachings of St. Paul it was called Ynys 
Appolonea or the Island of Sons of Paul. From this form of 
the name we get those of Avalonia and Avalon, the Blessed Isle 
of the (Celtic) Saints, and the Dilamgerbendi Insula, or Blessed 
Isle of the Sea. As the memory and tradition of St. Paul’s tragic 
sojourn in Britain faded away, the names of Ynys Avalon and 
Ynys Wytryn seem to have clustered around the only place 
to which surviving tradition pointed as the fountain of British 
Christianity, Glastonbury. 
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I have before pointed out that Glastonbury is not, and never 
was, an island in any sense in which the word has been used in 
Britain, nor is it likely to have had three distinct Celtic names. 

In the course of a few years Ynys Wytryn (the Fractured 
Island) became subject to Christianity, a consummation greatly 
aided by the influence of Caractacus, who was at that time the 
only Christian king in the whole world, and who afforded the sole 
shelter of those prominent Christians who were within reach of 
the persecution of the Roman emperors at that particular period. 

The story of Joseph of Arimathea and his connection with 
Glastonbury is well known, and if not accepted by modern 
sceptical and destructive critics, has so great and ancient a record 
that, when the history of the period is properly understood, this 
portion may be found to be one of the principal corner-stones of 
the restored true historical structure, and to fill the empty space 
which has been left by the neglect and destruction of the national 
documents and traditions of our British ancestors. When Joseph 
of Arimathea settled in Britain, some seven years after the arrival 
of St. Paul, Caradoc (Arthur) apportioned to him, as he had 
previously to St. Paul, a large area of land in the district then 
known as Ulidia, and St. Joseph of Arimathea has consequently 
come down to us as St. Ulid or Ilid. This district or diocese was 
in Somersetshire, and its principal town'was Dun-na-leth-glas, or 
the Hill of the Green Slope—Glasdon, Glaston, or Glasson, now 
Glastonbury, the traditional burial place of St. Patrick. The 
ancient name of the district is apparently preserved in those of 
Hiltonbury, Ilminster, Ilchester, Ilford, and IIton, all within the 
boundaries of the county. 

St. Paul’s name seems to appear in various Celtic stories under 
several forms. He is possibly the King Pelles or Pellam, Sir 
Persant of Inde (or Jude), Le Roi Petit and the Maimed King of 
the Morte, the Pwyll of the Mabinogion and the Pa-ul and Powys 
of British history. He is described also as the 


Adorable potentate, sovereign ruler ! 
Who hath extended thy dominions over the boundaries of the world 


To quote an illustration of St. Paul’s activities, the meeting of 
Pwyll and Aaron (St. Urien), described in the Mabinogion, seems 
to be that of two bishops for the purpose of considering how the 
conversion of Havgan (Havant) could be accomplished, and the 
temporary exchange of dioceses with a satisfactory result. Aaron 
was one of the protomartyrs of Britain and suffered death in the 
first century at the place then known as the city of Caerlan or 
Caerleon (Carlisle, Carlion L’anton London, City of Legions), 
now the old-world town of Romsey, in Hampshire. Upon 
the destruction of this city by Vespasian, in common with the 
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many other places which fell beneath his sword in Lantonesia, it 
was deprived of its Celtic name, and was renamed Romesea, now 
Romsey. The name of Caerleon and those of most of the other 
places whose history has been so thoroughly erased in Hants, Wilts 
and Dorset, are preserved only in the Welsh and Scotch towns 
which were afterwards built by the dispersed people, who are 
generally ignorant of their genesis, and to which they have applied 
the histories relating to their original habitats in South Britain. 

This theory accounts for the close association of Caerleon and 
Camelot (Winchester) in the Morie, and it is only inserted to 
illustrate that both topography and nomenclature have to be 
added to the list of factors which have further confounded the 
confusion of the Arthurian period. 

Some portions of the buildings forming the beautiful and 
ancient abbey church of Romsey are possibly the remains of the 
great Romano-Gallo basilican church built by Paulinus (St. Paul) 
at Tech-na Roman (The Home of the Roman). 

This designation, according to the British history, may apply 
to the Roman Senator Pudens, referred to 2 Tim. iv. 21, who 
is said to have accompanied Caradoc (Arthur) to Britain and to 
have married his sister Eurgain, Igen, Morgen, Morgan le Fay or 
St. Morwenna, the traditional foundress of the abbey. The 
remains of the original church appear to be the foundations of the 
apse, the two first great circular columns of the nave standing on 
the original foundations, the great and unique stone so called 
‘ Byzantine ’ crucifix built into the external west wall of the 
southern transept, the beautiful south doorway, of pure Celtic 
design, many of the pilaster capitals and the pavement constructed 
in the Roman manner now beneath that of the nave. 

It is impossible now to deal with all the other great personages 
which appear so prominently in the Morte d’Arthur. Iseult, 
Guenevere, Gawain, King Mark or Merchion, Tristran and Perci- 
vale, most of these at least, were recognised as the earliest British 
saints, and were, according to an ancient litany, published in his 
work on the Bosworth Psalter by Cardinal Gasquet, celebrated 
in chant by the nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey at Winchester as late 
as the eleventh century. 

During the outbreaks of pagan cruelty and intolerance 
very many of the Celtic books or documents which escaped a 
systematic destruction fell into the hands of those who, if they did 
not appreciate their value as literature or curiosities, parted with 
them for money or other reward to persons of higher culture and 
appreciation, and so they seem to have found their way all over and 
beyond Europe and to have become incorporated in the various 
literatures. How much the originals were degraded while in the 
hands of their pagan owners it is difficult to estimate, but there are 
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evidences in the High History of the Holy Grail, the Morte, and the 
Mabinogion that many of the Christian doctrines and observances 
have been misunderstood by some of the very early translators 
or transcribers. Some of the wildest and most extravagant 
passages are based on such misunderstandings, while strange to 
say many others have come down to us with an accuracy which 
seems almost miraculous. If there is any doubt as to the pagan 
mutilations of the text, there is none when we come to consider 
those of the Gallic troubadours and jongleurs of the Middle Ages. 
While they seem to have preserved and even amplified the 
Christian element, they are probably responsible for that vein of 
indelicacy which makes it appear as though it would not other- 
wise be acceptable to their audiences. 

Sir Walter Scott endeavoured to reconcile the conflicting and 
confusing factors in the Arthurian story. He had no apparent 
knowledge of the civilisation of the Belgic Gauls in Britain, and 
was under the impression that Druidic culture was indigenous, 
and that the bards are responsible for the form in which Malory 
found the MS. He says in his Sir Tristram (Ballantine, 1804, p. 24): 

The bards, the surviving branch of the ancient Druids, claimed and 
received a sacred homage from the hearers, and to their songs celebrating 
the struggles of the Britons against the Saxons may be referred one prin- 
cipal source of the romantic fiction which overflowed Europe during the 
Middle Ages. I mean the tales which, in exaggerating, have disguised, and 
almost obliterated, the true exploits of King Arthur and his followers. 


Again, on p. 106 he says, in referring to the Auchinlechy MS. : 


Many circumstances lead us to conclude that the MS. has been written 
in an Anglo-Norman convent. That it has been compiled in England there 
can be little doubt. Every poem which has a particular local reference 
concerns South Britain alone, 

Thus, after a series of vicissitudes and mutilations at the 
hands of all sorts and conditions of men, this pious record in the 
Middle Ages sought refuge and recognition in the place of its 
origin. The people received it gladly with all its imperfections, 
but the scholars eyed it askance. They could not be blind to its 
evident early source, but its many discrepancies and contradictions 
so completely hid from them its importance that at last, when 
public opinion forced it upon them, they inserted it at the wrong 
end of the great historical gap in the way described. 

As an appropriate conclusion, I may add the words with which 
the seventeenth book of the Morte d’ Arthur concludes : 


Thus endeth the history of the Sangreal that was breuely drawen oute of 
Frensshe in to Englysshe, the whiche is a story cronycled for one of the 
truest and holyest that is in thys world. 


CHARLES F, COOKSEY. 
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ICELANDIC LITERATURE 


AT the time when the government of our islands was being 
consolidated under the great rulers Alfred, Edward, Athelstan 
and their successors, that is to say, speaking roughly, in about the 
tenth century, there were being enacted in a remote island in the 
north-west of Europe events which, if they have not profoundly 
affected the destinies of other peoples, have given rise to a litera-' 
ture which yet has power to thrill the hearts of all who delight i in 
good story-telling. 

Many in England will feel surprise at hearing that the Ice- 
landers are, and have been for a thousand years, the most literary 
people in Europe. In that small community of some 86,000 are 
few who cannot read and write, few who have not a fair knowledge 
of their own old history, and every year produces literature which 
is individual, spontaneous, and often of high excellence, while 
their ancient classical literature—prose, especially in the domain 
of biography and history, and much of their poetry—can compare 
with that of any people in the world ; but it is little regarded by 
us. English schoolboys know all about Achilles and Odysseus, 
(Edipus and Herakles ; but how many have ever heard of Egill 
the mighty warrior, of Njall the upright lawyer, of Snorri the son 
of Thorgrim, of Gest the Wise, or Gudrun of Szlingsdal, poetic 
figures which, I do not hesitate to say, are as vivid and enthralling 
as anything from ancient Hellas? Or how many of those who are 
at home in Herodotus and Thucydides have read that most noble 
monument of Snorri Sturlason entitled The Orb of the World ? + 
If we turn to mythology and heroic legend, what other nation has 
produced such a saga as that of the Vélsungs ? Where shall we 
seek figures like those of Sigurd and Brynhild? Let those who 
think me guilty of over-statement compare these two with, let us 
say, Athene and Odysseus—surely amongst the brightest creations 
of Hellenic fancy—and ask which are the nobler conceptions. 
There is no Brynhild in Homer’s Olympus ; she could not have 
breathed in that atmosphere. Or where is there a legend so vivid, 
so tender, so true, as that of the rape of the innocent gold by the 


1 A translation by Samuel Laing is published in Everyman’s Library. 
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demons of hate, buried in the fragments of the Edda and first 
brought to light by Richard Wagner ? 

My purpose in comparing is not to disparage Greek legend and 
literature, which, I gladly admit, is in some respects on a higher 
level than that of the North. I am only trying to urge that 
Northern literature has a place among the very highest, and that, 
although almost unknown in this country, it is in a certain sense 
our own. Next to the peoples of Scandinavia, we Britons may 
fairly claim a share in their inheritance. What were the raiders 
who conquered or colonised our island in the fifth century but 
early Vikings ? What else were the ‘ Danes ’ of Ragnar, Hasting, 
Svegn and Knut? The Normans of the Conqueror, though no 
doubt somewhat Frenchified by residence and intermarriage, 
were of the same Scandinavian stock. In 879, at the Peace of 
Wedmore, half our country was given up tothem, and not only does 
their blood flow in our veins, but our language, our social institu- 
tions, our habits of thought—everything except our religion—are 
rooted in those of the North Germanic or Scandinavian race. The 
sagas are throughout in close relation to the British Isles, where 
many of their episodes are laid. Moreover, it has been held by 
some high authorities that the bulk of the Eddic poems, and 
perhaps some of the sagas, originated in our country, a hypothesis 
which, although not capable of proof, has, in my opinion, much 
to be said in its favour. 

The most important literary products of classical Iceland are 
the biographical sagas. In order to understand these peculiar 
products of Icelandic genius it is necessary to know something of 
their origin, which is intimately connected with certain political 
events in the North. It is well known that, after Harold Fairhair 
had by his victory in the naval battle of Hafrsfjord brought all 
Norway under his sway, many of the chiefs refused to submit, 
and left the country to found colonies elsewhere. Some of them 
found their way to Iceland, where the country was almost 
unpeopled and land was to be had in abundance. There, in his 
ber—a sort of glorified farm, perhaps adorned with the pillars of 
his Thor temple from Norway—as the chief sat with his followers 
drinking the mead during the long winter evenings, they told each 
other stories of the old pre-war days: of their fights against the 
‘tyrant,’ and how, rather than ‘ sue for that which they had once 
held in their own right,’ they had sailed away ; of their early life 
in their new home, their feuds and alliances with neighbouring 
settlers. These early colonists were the patriarchs of Icelandic 
sagas ; such names as Kveldulf, Thorolf of Mostr, Aud the Deep- 
minded, ring like those of Abraham, Jacob and Moses to another 
race of settlers. Each man was a law to himself and to his 
followers ; but as their numbers increased relations, friendly or 
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hostile, were established with the neighbouring settlements. The 
tule was, ‘ Be my brother, or I will kill you,’ and the ethical code 
was, ‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ Vengeance 
was a sacred duty, and he who failed to exact the penalty was a 
nithing, a poltroon, dishonoured among his fellows. The social 
chaos to which such principles inevitably led necessitated the 
establishment of courts for the settlement of disputes, for the 
Icelander was pre-eminently a lawyer at heart. The supreme 
interest of the sagas for us lies in the account which they give of 
the growth and gradual consolidation of an ordered community 
through these assemblies. Of no other people have we so vivid 
and detailed a record of the gradual passage from primitive 
savagery to law and order. 

In the year 1000, after a determined struggle, Christianity was 
officially accepted by the Allthing, and from that time a higher 
ideal than that of self-will began to be realised. Men’s minds still 
harked back to the old heathen times and dwelt affectionately on 
the deeds of their ancestors. They told stories as before, and by 
degrees the stories gained literary form. We must always bear 
in mind that the sagas are not fiction ; that is, they are not written 
for entertainment, but are, at least in the older portions, pro- 
fessedly true accounts of historical events. In the very earliest 
time people did not want stories of things that never happened, 
nor would an audience have listened to anything so silly. No 
doubt during the centuries of oral tradition the fancy of succc:sive 
narrators more or less unconsciously came into play. We are not 
bound to believe every detail of what we are told, but the narrator 
himself believed implicitly in the truth of his story. The super- 
natural events which appear as matters of everyday occurrence 
were to him in no way incredible; nothing was more firmly 
established in his mind than the existence of supernatural agencies. 
Among every primitive race not utterly depraved there exists an 
intense consciousness of guiding powers controlling the destinies of 
men, a consciousness which finds expression in such conceptions as 
Jahve, Moira, Numen, Brahman, Wakonda. With the Icelander, 
living in closest touch with primitive Nature, they took the form 
of landvettir, those mysterious spirits of the island, sometimes 
beneficent, sometimes malignant, who existed everywhere and 
constantly interfered in the affairs of mankind. Laws were 
ostensibly passed in order to propitiate them, and it was enacted 
that ships were to lower their dragon prows on approaching the 
land and not to come up ‘ with open mouths and gaping jaws ’ so 
as to frighten the landvettir. 

I cannot here do more than refer in the briefest way to a few 
of the better-known sagas. The more important ones are generally 
cast in a tragic mould, by which I mean something more than a 
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fatal ending. The whole composition is conceived as tending 
inexorably to such an end, and in the most highly wrought the 
gradual climax of Hybris, Atasthalia, Nemesis, the key-motives of 
all tragedy, is as prominent as in any play of Aischylus or 
Sophokles. 

Njals Saga (Burnt Njal *) is justly considered the finest, as it 
is the longest, of all the family sagas. The scene is laid in the south 
of the island, and the interest lies mainly in its account of the 
growth of the community from the earliest times, of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in 1000, and of the final reform of the Allthing 
in the year 1004. It is especially the lawyer’s saga. It centres 
round the fortunes of two stout-hearted friends: the brave and 
simple-minded warrior and skilled archer, Gunnar of Hlidarendi, 
and the honourable lawyer and man of peace, Njall. The evil 
demon of the saga, with her ‘ thief’s eyes ’ and her long tresses of 
hair, which she tucks into her girdle, is Hallgerdr Langbrok, the 
wife of Gunnar. Already she has done to death two husbands and 
has decoyed into the meshes of her intrigues the most famous 
warrior of his day. Now we see him beset by his enemies, who 
besiege his house. From an upper window, with the aid of his 
bow, he is able to keep them at bay while he is served with arrows 
by his wife, Hallgerdr. Some wish to burn down his house, but 
this dastardly proposal is vetoed by the rest. Suddenly his bow- 
string is cut. He turns to Hallgerdr : 


‘ Give me two locks of your hair for a new string.’ 

‘Is it very necessary ? ’ she asks. 

‘ It is for my life!’ 

‘ Then let me remind you how you once slapped my face. I care not 
whether you hold out or not.’ 


Gunnar then speaks a verse ; his enemies close in upon him, and 
he is slain. 

After this all the floods of vindictive passion fall upon the head 
of the peaceable Nijall and his family. Their homestead is 
surrounded, and they begin to fire the building. The order is given 
by the besiegers to send out the women and children. At the last 
moment their captain, Flosi, has pity upon the grey hairs of Njall 
and offers a safe conduct for him alone. 
Njall said : ‘I am an old man, and little able to avenge my sons. I 
will not live in shame.’ 


He returns to the burning house. Flosi then calls upon Nijall’s 
wife to pass out. She replies : 


* Young I was married to Njall, and I promised that one fate should rule 
over us both.’ 


* Translated by G. W. Dasent, 1861; later edition in Everyman’s Library. 
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They lay themselves down in their bed. Their little foster-child 
comes up. She tells him to pass out with the other children. 


‘ Mother,’ he said,‘ you promised my parents that you would never 
desert me. Are you going to leave me now ?” 


On the next morning they are found dead together, smothered with 
the smoke, the child lying between them in the bed. 

Laxdela Saga* relates the history of the families dwelling 
round the eastern coast of the Hvammsfjord. Its principal figure 
is Gudrun, the daughter of Osvif, one of the most splendid 
creations of any literature. It is the story of a highly gifted 
woman of dominating character, seemingly impelled by her 
ambition alone, but, with the Icelander’s consummate art of con- 
cealing his art, we only learn at the very end how she has become 
a moral wreck through the cruel trick which has been practised 
upon her. Her real object is vengeance, not upon the guilty 
author of her wrongs, but upon the innocent head of the man 
whom she really loves, and upon his gentle and guileless wife. A 
complete contrast with the heroine is her rival, Hrefna, the very 
embodiment of maidenly gaiety and sweetness. With touching 
words, after the fulfilment of the tragedy, the saga-writer ends her 
story : 

She retired to her brothers in the north, full of sorrow; yet she bore 


herself courteously and was gentle in speech towards all men. She lived 
but a short time, and died, men say, broken with grief. 


With quiet irony he adds that Gudrun, her vengeance accom- 
plished, became a nun. Towards the end of her life her son asks 
her to say which of her four husbands she most loved. She 
describes the characters of each. 


‘I understand,’ said he, ‘ that their characters were as you describe 
them ; but you have not said which you most loved.’ 


‘ You press me hard, my son. If Iam to speak, I prefer that it shall be 
to you. I was worst to him whom I most loved.’ 


She means Kjartan, to whom she was betrothed in her youth, 
whom she never married, who was cruelly betrayed by his friend 
and foster-brother Bolli. 

Grettis Saga * is the story of an outlaw ; its interest is wholly 
psychological. Grettir’s character is one of extreme complexity, 
and is drawn with an artistic mastery which laughs to scorn whole 
libraries of modern psychology. He is by no means an ideally 
perfect social character ; he is morose, vindictive, overbearing to 
an intolerable degree, but again and again in the course of the 


% Translation in The Temple Classics. 
* Translation in Everyman’s Library. 
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story he is the one who, with his courage, his strength, his resource- 
fulness, can bring help when all other help has failed. Of the 
crime for which he was outlawed he is entirely innocent. Here is 
the account of what actually happened. He and his party have 
been driven ashore on a lonely spot in Norway in the middle of 
winter, and are perishing from cold and exposure. They see fire 
on the opposite shore, but none of them is man enough to swim 
across and get it. Grettir thinks it no such great deed, but fears 
he will get little thanks. At last he consents and swims over the 
fjord. 


He found twelve men inside a house, sitting round a fire and drinking. 
He rushed into the house, not knowing who they were. His cloak had all 
frozen directly he left the water, and he was a portentous sight to behold. 
He looked like a troll. The people inside, being all drunk, were much 
startled, and took him for the devil. There was a terrific uproar; some 
struck at him with firebrands, and, as there was much straw about, the fire 
spread through the house. Grettir pushed them back with his hands. He 
got away with his fire and returned to his companions, who were loud in 
praise of his skill and daring, and declared there was no one like him. The 
night passed, and they spent it very comfortably now round the fire. On 
the next morning the weather had cleared, and they rowed across to see 
who the people were, but found only a heap of ashes and some charred 
bones. Evidently the house had been burned with all who were in it, and 
they accused Grettir of having done it, declaring it to be an abominable 
deed. 


They drive Grettir from their company and spread the story 
about the country that he has burned the men in their house. It 
is believed in Iceland, and as they have powerful connections, 
Grettir is outlawed and driven from one part of the island to 
another, at last to find his end in the distant island of Drangey. 

Grettis Saga also contains the account of his famous struggle 
with the demon Glam, rightly described by the late Professor 
York Powell as the finest ghost story ever told. Having, after a 
terrific struggle, gained the mastery, he drags the monster outside 
in the night, 


tearing away the lintel and shattering the roof. Head over heels he fell out 
of the house, and Grettir fell on the top of him. The moon was shining 
very brightly outside, with light clouds passing over it and hiding it now 
and again. At the moment when Glam fell the moon shone forth and 
lighted up the eyes of the fiend. Grettir has himself told us that that sight 
was the only one which ever made him tremble. What with fatigue and 
all that he had endured, when he saw the horrible rolling of Glam’s eyes his 
heart sank so utterly that he had not strength to draw his sword, but lay 
there helpless. Glam then said: ‘ You have expended much energy, 
Grettir, in your struggle with me, but you will have little joy thereof. . . . 
The might which was yours I am not able to take away, but it is in my power 
to ordain that never shall you grow stronger than you are now, and many 
shall find, to their cost, that it is sufficient. . . . Henceforward there shall 
fall upon you exile and battle; your deeds shall turn to evil, and your 
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guardian-spirit shall forsake you. And this I lay upon you, that those eyes 
of mine shall be ever before you. You will find it hard to live alone, and 
at last they will drag you to death.’ 


Gisla Saga.—Another outlaw story is that of Gisli, the son of 
Sur, but with the difference that in this case the hero is 
undoubtedly guilty of the crime for which he suffers. His friend . 
has been cruelly murdered, and the Icelandic code of honour 
demands that he shall retaliate by taking the life of the slayer. 
Being condemned, he retires with his wife and little foster- 
daughter to a lonely place at the end of the Geirthjofsfjord, where, 
by means of underground shelters, he succeeds in dodging his 
pursuers. He is haunted by two dream-wives, symbolical of the 
two religions between which he is halting. The one (heathendom) 
sprinkles him with blood and wants to bathe him therein ; the 
other (Christianity) offers him peace and hope : 


One night he dreamed that the good dream-wife came riding on a grey 
horse ; she asked him to come with her to her home, and he did so. They 
came to a kind of hall; he saw cushions on the benches, and that it was 
well furnished. She invited him to stay with her and to be happy, and 
said that it was the place whither he should come when he died. 


For us the principal interest lies in the touching fidelity of 
Gisli’s wife, Aud, and her little foster-daughter, Gudrid. On one 


occasion the enemy, having failed in every endeavour to lay hands 
upon him, attempt bribery. They come to her hut : 


Eyjolf sat down to have a talk with her. He said: ‘ I want to do some 
business with you. If you will tell me where Gisli is, I will pay you three 
hundreds of silver immediately after his head has fallen. We will not take 
his life in your presence. Further, I will arrange a good marriage for you, 
and you shall be in every way better off than you are now. Think of what 
your life is here in this wild place, where you see neither friend nor kins- 
man! This is what you reap from sharing Gisli’s fortunes.’ 

She said : ‘ I think it unlikely that we shall agree about the new match 
being as good as the old one; still, as the proverb says, money is better 
than dying. Let me see whether the coin is as much and as fine as you 
say.’ 

He poured the money into her lap and talked to her a great deal while 
she handled it. Gudrid began to cry. Then she ran out to the place 
where Gisli was hiding and said to him : ‘ My foster-mother has gone mad ; 
she wants to betray you.’ 

‘ No fear!’ said Gisli, ‘ I shall not lose my life through her counsel.’ 

The girl then returned home. Eyjolf had then counted out all the 
silver. And said: ‘ Well, the coin is neither less nor worse than you have 
said. And now, I suppose, you give me leave to do what I like with it.’ 
Eyjolf willingly agreed to that, and told her by all means to do with it 
whatever she pleased. She put it all into a large bag; then she stood up 
and flung the bag, with the silver in it, straight into his face, so that the 
blood flowed all over him, saying: ‘ Take that for your villainy, and my 
curse go with it! Did you think I was going to sell my husband into the 
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hands of a scoundrel like you? Take it and keep it, and with it your own 
shame and my scorn. Bear it in mind, you reptile, that it was a woman 
who struck you.’ 


Eyjolf orders his followers to lay hands upon her and slay her, but 
they refuse to support him in such a cowardly act. 

Besides the few of which I have here been able to speak may 
be mentioned the story of the Men of Eyrr (‘ The Ere-Dwellers ’), 
that of the Banded Men, and others included in the Saga Library 
of Magnusson and Morris, as well as the saga of Egsll Skala- 
grimsson and the beautiful story of an unhappy love in that of 
Gunnlaug Serpent-tongue. Both these last have been translated, 
put the translations are long out of print. 

I regret that space does not permit of my speaking about the 
body of poetry known as the Older Edda, which, though not very 
bulky, is at least as interesting as the prose. Nor can I do more 
than refer to the mythical sagas or to the great collection of 
historical works dealing with events of post-heroic times, the 
Sturlunga Sagas, the various Lives of Kings, and, above all, the 
Heimskringla of Snorri Sturlason. 

G. AINSLIE HIGHT 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


THE most ungrateful of us look forward from year to year to the 
Academy Exhibition, and go to it, like children to a pantomime, 
as soon as we can face the crowds of other people who go too. 
And we are never disappointed. We may wear the look of resig- 
nation habitual to Englishmen. ‘Les Anglais s’amusent triste- 
ment, selon l’usage de leur pays,’ said Sully 300 years ago; yet 
we are all ‘amused.’ Some good works are rejected ; hundreds 
are crowded out ; a good many astonishingly bad ones slip in— 
at least, it is astonishing to those who do not know how it happens. 
It is, indeed, some time since such a range of quality has been 
seen ; works—like those of Mr. Glyn Philpot—which would hold 
their own technically in the National Gallery, are within sight 
of stuff that would disgrace the nursery of an imbecile. But no 
one who has sat on a Hanging Committee will expect infallibility 
from the Committee of the Academy, which goes through the 
appalling ordeal of watching thousands upon thousands of pic- 
tures carried past them at a walking pace for several days. None 
of these pictures could possibly be examined, and many of them 
can never be noticed ; moreover, one work will spoil or flatter 
another, and a succession of one type will modify the direction 
of the choice, in which mere merit is only one of a score of factors. 
To send to so large an exhibition is almost to invest in a lottery. 
Everyone would welcome a second exhibition, whereby the 
system of ‘ crowding out ’ would end. Twice as many works are 
annually accepted as there is room for, and the ‘ choice ’ of those 
to be hung is left to the arithmetic of the hangers and is totally 
unconcerned with merit. Only once have I heard of merit weighing 
in the scale, and that was two years ago, when a landscape was 
marked for a middle place on the line for its special excellence, 
and then crowded out because all the middle places were required 
for ‘ privileged’ works, which it would have been impolitic to 
relegate to any other. The public has, therefore, never seen the 
picture which was held too good to find a place in the Academy. 
Everyone who cares to look will see that every wall at Burlington 
House is arranged symmetrically. This is considered tasteful. 
Consequently a work which cannot have a middle place can only 
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be hung at all if another can be found to match it. Further, the 
determination of the works to hang ‘ on the line ’ and those to be 
‘skied ’ is left to the caprice of the hangers, and we see such 
grotesque anomalies as the skying of two fine works by Mr. 
Harry Watson, who in 1922 had only one vote less than Mr. 
Augustus E. John for the Associateship, and will undoubtedly be 
elected. For years Mr. Watson’s extraordinarily accomplished 
and beautiful paintings have delighted all lovers of good crafts- 
manship and good taste, yet this year people may be seen craning 
their necks to look at his works, while footling performances hang 
on the line. Some of these, we know, are ‘ privileged’; others, 
we believe, never will be. They have their day. 

The public seems interested in portraits, and naturally looks 
at the most conspicuous. It will gape at what looks like a young 
lady’s water colour of a pot of azaleas, and find that it purports to 
represent not only a man, but a king, and a king whose unaffected 
dignity has won the devotion of an Empire. However, no more 
of that. The majority of the portrait-painters give us what we 
have learnt to expect. Sir William Orpen gives us the maximum 
of information, and is much admired for it. Fortunately we are 
not left without a Sargent, who can show us what is meant by 
rich and lovely painting, fine colour, a mood of feeling, imaginative 
depth. He has imitators; but let anyone compare them with 
the master, and the power and delicacy of his painting will be 
better understood. Fashion at the moment smiles upon Sir John 
Lavery ; it professes to support originality, but its instinct is, in 
fact, for the safety of simple principles ; and what could be simpler 
than the principles which Sir John impressed upon Mr. Churchill 
when that aspiring statesman wooed the Muse? They were 
contained in his one word ‘splash.’ It is a very popular habit, 
indulged in by dozens of painters, for the public is flattered to think 
it can understand ‘ unfinished ’ ‘ work,’ just as our fathers were 
flattered by being offered highly ‘finished’ painting. So now 
many a picture and many a piece of sculpture is churned up after 
completion for exhibition, just as a generation ago they were 
smoothed down. The painter has merely shifted his tongue into 
the other cheek. The student of painting naturally looks to the 
Academicians for examples of technical method, for that calcula- 
tion of successive stages to the desired effect which should be 
possible to their experience. Unfortunately, age and experience 
are not the same thing; but the painters whose methods are 
truly accomplished are sufficiently interesting to compensate for 
the smallness of their numbers. Mr. Sargent is the only master 
of rich and liquid paint such as was beloved of Reynolds. Mr. 
Clausen exhibits a finely modelled and strongly characterised 
head in Gallery II., treated, in his usual method, in thick, dry 
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paint, with a matt and rather monotonous surface and a very 
light key of colour. The method is followed by Mr. Meredith 
Frampton in his portrait in Gallery X., full of character, if a 
little prosaic. A totally different quality is shown in Mr. Shannon’s 
beautiful and penetrating portrait of the Dowager Countess of 
Cromer, the expression of which depends as much on the dark, 
yet luminous, colour and mysterious glassy depth as on the 
drawing, which is indeed not very structural. It will remind 
many of his deep-toned and lovely painting of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in the Tate Gallery. Yet another manner is to be seen 
in the paintings of Mr. Glyn Philpot. These are (if we omit the 
Sargent) the finest works in the Academy. The style is the man, 
and any one of many vastly different technical styles is in its way 
perfect when handled by a master and used for its appropriate 
end ; it would, for instance, be impossible to see a Sargent in the 
manner of Mr. Philpot. I am not minimising the immense 
expressiveness and significance of other techniques when I say 
that Mr. Philpot’s method among those to be seen at the Academy 
may be called a central method, the most adaptable, the nearest 
to the drawing of pure form, as well as the most pliable to the 
expression of the mysterious play of light upon surfaces and of 
the delicate shades of character. It is—speaking very broadly— 
a method used both by Velasquez and by Alfred Stevens, and 
consists in a thin and liquid painting of very varied texture over 
a solid monochrome. Seldom has anyone so beautifully used the 
variety of accent and the precision of drawing possible by this 
means as did Mr. Philpot in his Diploma Head in Gallery II. 
The firmness and power, the depth and mystery, of it are mar- 
vellous. This is what is meant by style. It is indeed fortunate 
that we shall always be able to see it in the Diploma Gallery. 
In Gallery III. Mr. Philpot has a portrait of Mrs. Ernest Makower, 
much less subtle in its painting, yet so completely seen that it 
would be a lesson in genuine art to compare it with the other 
portraits on the same wall and realise how poor, how crude, 
weak and cheap every one of them looks by comparison with 
Mr. Philpot’s painting. The same lesson could be learnt if it 
hung on almost any wall in the Academy. For instance, compare 
the clownish painting of the lace in the portrait of Princess 
Bibesco with the appreciative painting of the lace worn by Mrs. 
Makower. The portrait of the Provost of Eton in Gallery XI. 
is another evidence of Mr. Philpot’s technical good taste (though 
Mr. Philpot has not a deep sense of character) ; compare, for 
instance (to take one point only), his background of books with the 
rude painting of the books in Mr. Eves’ portrait of Thomas Hardy. 
It may perhaps be felt that in this portrait of Dr. James Mr. 
Philpot has painted too thinly, as he has done in his Dionysus in 
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Gallery I.—a mere stain of half-tone, into which the lights and 
the accents of dark are drawn with the most attractive accom- 
plishment. The rich, fat texture of the old masters is so enjoyable 
that one thirsts for it ; and it is not inconsistent with the variety 
of a thin final painting. It is, however, both easy and impertinent 
to talk. The layman has no notion of the immense difficulty of 
fine painting ; it is the result of great knowledge, great certainty 
and great sensitiveness of touch, such as only long years of well- 
directed effort bring, though also of good taste in the choice of 
aspect and of procedure, which is denied to many a dexterous 
performer. 

There is one other great quality which separates the master 
from the amateur,—jfinished design. The raw geometrical 
basis of composition—the expressive or agreeable disposition of 
shapes of tone and colour—is often within the compass of students 
of not more than ten years’ standing ; but they can never carry 
a work to a real completion, but only into that snare, a surface 
‘finish.’ The reason is that the accents do not come in the right 
place. It is the mark of a master’s work that the accents do come 
in the right place and are of the right value. Anyone could go 
round the Academy and pick out the experienced artists by this 
touchstone. The same difference separates the accomplished 
pianist or singer from the amateur ; his decision of right accent is 
the condition and the measure of his power to interpret music. It 
is this which, more perhaps than anything else, is the perpetual 
marvel of Sargent’s painting. He sees rightly. Everything is 
perfectly realised in its true importance. Mr. Philpot’s works, 
for all their great drawing, have not this effectiveness and truth 
of aspect from any distance. But his use of accent is nevertheless 
masterly. For instance, in the Diploma portrait the eye is softly 
veiled by the eyelid, but a sharp accent on the lower lid and at the 
corner gives value to the mystery of the rest and firmness to the 
whole ; and the imperceptible gradations of the cheek are set off 
by a harder note of dark at the bones. Similarly, in the portrait of 
Mrs. Makower, the accents at the comb, shoulder, the edges of the 
scarf, the change of tone and of edge down the cheek and chin, are 
instances of the choice of emphasis which give substance and depth 
to the whole. Here and there other portraits by less known 
painters show this skill—for example, one of Brigadier-General 
G. P. Bourcicault by Mr. Martine Ronaldson in Gallery XI.— 
while many by Academicians do not. But wherever it exists, it is 
the evidence of artistic feeling and firm grasp ripened by expe- 
rience. Nor are these seemingly technical matters external to the 
fundamental business of painting. On them the power of render- 
ing character depends ; without them only a suggestion of it is 
possible. Who would say that the imaginative appeal of Mr. 
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Philpot’s Diploma Head is separable from its technical accom- 
plishment ? It owes its expression to its style. Manner and 
matter are inseparable. One might as soon abstract the words 
from Milton. 

\There are always a large number of portraits in the lean years, 
Painters who dislike the business in an age too idle to give enough 
sittmgs and too uncultured to want more than hand-painted 
photographs are forced to seek commissions. Only a Sargent 
can take a public farewell of portraiture and expatiate in decora- 
tive enterprises. No artist enjoys toadying and touting, and few 
secure interesting sitters. Our heart bleeds for the painters of 
society beauties. In all the history of art only Holbein was proof 
against the insidious siege upon all the feelings which is prosecuted 
with unscrupulous innocence by sitters of this kind. Only those 
who have tried to face it have any idea of their paralysing and 
relentless will to be ‘ pretty.’ What is a painter to do when a lady 
tells him, with utter disdain for the truth, that her eyes are much 
larger than ‘that’? We will blame no one in the Academy for 
failure where Titian, Reynolds, and Watts were weak, and Goya— 
the first modern—cynical. But there is a two-handed engine at 
the door. There are women who paint. By them let women be 
painted. We may see a Jane Austen, a George Eliot, a Charlotte 
Bronté, in our art, and if not, at least some very candid perform- 
ances, as well as some very enigmatical ones, according as loyalty 
to her sex or curiosity about her sitter swayed the paintress. But 
we must wait, for the female portrait-painters how before the 
public are exceedingly bad. 

It is disappointing that so few great men are ever painted by 
good painters. There should be a fund to supply the National 
Portrait Gallery with Sargents. Posterity will regret the oppor- 
tunity we have missed, as we regret the misused patronage of the 
age of Velasquez and Rembrandt. In the Academy there are a 
few portraits of distinguished men by Mr. Greiffenhagen, fairly 
strong in character though crude and stringy in technique. The 
Archbishop of York has not an Orpen mind ; what a glorious 
thing Mr. Sargent might have given us! Mr. Baldwin is quite 
appreciatively painted by Mr. Eves ; we are always glad to have 
our conception of a public man rescued from newspaper snapshots. 
Mr. Eves also shows a sketch of Thomas Hardy, respectful where 
all previous portraits I have seen have been indecent in their 
levity ; yet there is here a suggestion of the babyish quite alien 
to the subject ; the bronze bust by Mr. Richardson Mitchell, 
checked by the callipers, shows that Mr. Eves has misjudged his 
proportions. But one longs for a Watts to paint the last of the 
great Victorians. His bony drawing, his dry crumbled paint, his 
subdued yet dramatic colour, would have suited such a great 
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last century head; above all, the profound inwardness and 
imaginative range of Watts would have harmonised with the mind 
of Hardy. But the spirit of Watts is not among us. Mr. Eves 
imitates the manner of Sargent, a manner inimitable in its essence 
and unsuited to the subject. The portraits in the Academy are 
indeed always imitative in their manner ; it is a pity the masters 
chosen for imitation are not always a fruitful influence. A study 
of Velasquez and Vandyke would infuse a finer spirit into most 
of it. 

In the figure-painting the absence of any tradition is very 
noticeable ; indeed, ‘ historical’ painting is almost extinct. Yet 
imitation of fashionable styles is rife. There is little evidence of 
that passionate interest in life which should be the painter’s 
motive ; we have instead a mechanical—if accomplished— 
repetition of clichés, or an exploitation of mere oddity to attract 
attention. Some have a ‘ pretty deal of an odd sort of a small 
wit,’ but there is little room for ill-expressed conceits when the 
same have been well expressed before. When the matter is slight 
the manner is everything ; a little stammering may be excused 
to a man burdened with thought. There are, however, fortunately, 
some works in which imagination and accomplishment are united. 
Mr. Cayley Robinson’s Pastoral—like everything he does—is 
exceedingly beautiful, full of nobility and truth, even though the 
colour may seem a little morbid. It is good to think that we shall 
always have it henceforth in the Tate together with Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s rich and delightful Princess Badroulbadour and Miss 
Swynnerton’s New-risen Hope. Mr. Shannon and Mr. Ricketts 
exhibit characteristic and quite lovely paintings ; it is a pity 
they are both so careless of fine drawing. A work like Jephthah’s 
Daughter, so truly imaginative, loses much by this indifference. 
Mr. Glyn Philpot’s Acrobats and Dionysus are both accomplished 
and artistic, and are a proof of the value of great drawing. It is 
indeed true that the model used is immediately recognised, which 
is a pity; yet in Mr. Philpot’s mysterious way the forms are 
exalted to an imaginative significance. The touch of melodrama 
in the woman among the acrobats and in a slight degree in those 
eyes, not of this world, which shine in the head of Dionysus, 
cannot weigh in the scale against the artistic feeling in all the rest. 
The choice of accent should again be noted. In the acrobat on the 
left the very small range of tone in the face and on the front of the 
body would be weak without the strong dark between the body 
and the arm ; the perfect rightness of the whole is a thing quite 
beyond the range of the vast majority of painters. In Gallery VII. 
there is a most accomplished picture by Mr. Harry Watson—Past, 
Present and Future—which illustrates the same kind of artistic 
judgment. Note, for instance, the accent of dark on the back of 
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the baby’s leg in the beautifully felt group of the young mother 
and her child, or the notes of strong blue as points in the colour 
scheme, or the omission of any accent, save at the edges, on the 
kneeling figure which forms the apex of the composition at the 
top. This painting is also remarkable both for the fine drawing 
of the nudes and for the perfect harmony obtained by a very 
sparing use of what is popularly called colour. But every year 
we go back to Mr. Watson’s colour after the garishness of other 
pictures. 

It is a relief this year to have so few of the trivial ‘ subject ’ 
pictures by painters who stick to facts as treacle sticks to a table- 
cloth. But the older generation will doubtless be puzzled by 
some of the ‘rum’ things that have taken their place. Many of 
them, however, are quite interesting and attractive. They have 
strong and clear design, and they use colour with a real feeling for 
its emotional power ; it is not superadded, but is an essential part 
of the idea and arises with it. The Golden Calf, by Philip 
Maclagan, is (in spite of its feeble landscape forms) quite pleasing ; 
its title seems fortuitous. Works like Venus and Cupid, by Colin 
Gill (Gallery II.), The People of the Nile, by Vivian Forbes, or 
The Messenger, by Constance Grant (Gallery XI.), are sufficiently 
good in design and colour and imagination to warrant the convic- 
tion that the painters will soon tire of their spurious Egyptology 
and Florentinism, and find that their ideas cannot be expressed 
save in more natural forms. The recurrence of the same clichés 
in every work of this type shows that the painters all imitate each 
other ; they will soon be sick of the attitudes and types they have 
adopted and will have to go to Nature. Then they will learn 
wherein lies the real power of the Florentines whom they profess 
to follow. It lies in a union of a mystical imagination with a 
scientific zeal for the forms of Nature. Nothing of either has yet 
been expressed by these neo-primitives. They copy—but weakly 
—the accidental mannerisms, the peculiar marks, which Reynolds 
saw to be generally defects ; and when their memory of the 
oddities of Botticelli or Ghirlandaio or Piero della Francesca fails 
them they are very insipid. Such a work as Flora, by Eric George 
(Gallery XI.), is a typical mixture of weak Ferrarese forms, weak 
Venetian colour, and cheap realism ; yet there is some expression. 
Originality we can find only in the accomplished painters who 
drank at the source of all imaginative life, Nature, and studied the 
great masters, not to ape their manners, but to be ennobled by 
their minds. 

Some of the most genuine work in the Academy—to which we 
turn with pleasure from this fashionable trifling—is among the 
sculpture. In the Central Hall a beautiful and expressive statue 
of Peace, by Charles Wheeler, stands opposite a very depraved 
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angel ; the bronze panel by Gilbert Ledward in the Lecture 
Room is well designed, and Sir Bertram Mackennal’s Dawn of a 
New Age is most attractive ; really impressive are Bereft, by 
Walter Marsden, and the Pieta, by Reid Dick ; and a delightful 
Boy with a Hose-pipe, by Anne Acheson, in Gallery XI., may be 
mentioned among many excellent works. 

The landscapes are disappointing. There are no Camerons ; 
Mr. Harry Watson has for the moment (we hope not for long) 
deserted the woodlands and rivers whose summer glories he has so 
often brought into the Academy, though he shows a fine painting 
of an interior in Gallery I. ; there are no oils by Mr. W. T. Wood, 
which is the more regrettable as they are unique in type : apart 
from their imaginative mood, they are very valuable as examples 
of the great tradition of meticulous drawing in an age when artists, 
instead of trees in their multifarious forms, cover their canvases 
with information about the shape of their brushes. But there is 
a large and truly marvellous water-colour drawing by Mr. Wood, 
whose every detail is consummately delicate, yet the total effect 
not only not pedantic, but full of suggestion of the wild heart and 
still face of winter. Perhaps our greatest landscape painter is, 
however, Mr. Clausen, who sees Nature almost as in a beatific 
vision and moves our spirits with the profound grandeur of the 
life of the earth as no one else can do. He does not give us 
delicate. drawing ; but he evokes the colour and the light which 
our hearts hunger for as much. There are other strong painters, 
like Mr. Arnsby Brown, but their light is almost electric and chemi- 
cal beside Mr. Clausen’s. Mr. Brown’s imitators run amok in acid 
blues and gargle purples. Most of our leading painters have 
imitators ; Mr. Wood, for instance, has two excellent ones hanging 
on the same wall with him, Mr. Marston and Mr. Latham. One 
painter has no imitators: Mr. Oliver Hall, whose dignified and 
rich landscapes, in dull browns and blues, are always, in their 
peculiar way, satisfying. There are several good water colours, 
mostly, as might be expected, by members of the R.W.S., like Mr. 
A. R. Smith, and several good small oils. Among the larger 
Mr. Olssen again gives us his polyphlois, boisterous oceans of molten 
metal, and Mr. Stokes his largely composed but rather commonly 
seen Italian lakes. The bulk of the large landscapes are, however, 
weak and unreal, Many people go to landscape for something of 
the relief which Nature herself gives to the townsmen ; but there 
is true Nature only in the few. 

Many of us may wonder, as we leave the Exhibition, what is 
the policy which guides this choice. There is probably no policy 
save a naive fear of repeating the injustice done to Watts and the 
pre-Raphaelites (an injustice which will infallibly be repeated to 
any Watts or pre-Raphaelite at any time) and a vague desire to 
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make the Exhibition ‘ representative.’ How far a type of art is 
to be taken seriously and to be ‘represented’ in the Academy 
merely because a certain number practise it I leave it to the reader 
to consider. That the result this year has at all events produced 
an enjoyable entertainment we will doubtless all be agreed. 
Fashion, after all, is unimportant ; time sifts the wheat from the 
chaff. We may be rather grateful for the good than cavil at the 
spurious. And that good is something of which the Academy may 
well be proud. 
D. H. BANNER. 





THE SILVERY WOOD-WARBLER 


‘ ALITTLE yellow bird . . . continues to make a sibilous shivering 
noise in the tops of tall woods.’ It ‘ haunts only the tops of trees 
in high beechen woods, and makes a sibilous grasshopper-like 
noise, now and then, at short intervals, shivering a little with its 
wings when it sings.’ In these simple but vivid words Gilbert 
White of Selborne described, as he heard it, the wood-warbler, 
or wood-wren, the largest of the three leaf-warblers, those 
indefatigable searchers for insects among foliage. 

This bird and its smaller relations, the willow-wren and 
chiffchaff, were first differentiated by Gilbert White, who named 
them the largest, the middle, and the least willow-wren. Almost 
a hundred years earlier, it is true, the naturalist John Ray had 
rather vaguely referred to it as singing with the strident voice of a 
locust—a rather harsh epithet—but it is very doubtful whether 
he really was acquainted with the bird, or could distinguish it from 
several other species. 

Towards the end of April—St. George’s Day or rather later— 
when the trees are displaying their vivid green dress in all its 
first beauty, a fairy trill may be heard sounding from amid the 
foliage of some oak or beech. The wood-wren has returned from 
overseas to its home. It lags in its coming, for chiffchaff and 
willow-wren have been with us for several weeks. Perhaps some 
question of food supply determines its late arrival, or maybe its 
favourite leafy shelter is not unfolded to its liking until now. Be 
this as it may, in a very short time wood-wrens are spread far 
and wide over the country, and in most districts where their 
favourite trees, oak and beech, are to be found, the dainty little 
notes ring out at frequent intervals all day long. 

One may hear the song in widely diversified country. In the 
north and in Wales, for instance, the wood-wren loves a hanging 
wood—clusters of beech and oak on the slope of a sunlit hill, 
where bracken, ferns, and outcrops of rock are mixed together 
In spring, when the various shades of tender green are newly 
blazoned, it is indeed a delightful spot—a suitable abode for a 
feathered dryad. Now and then a clump of birches may be chosen 
as a haunt in preference to oak and beech, and I once heard a 
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wood-wren singing in mid-May in a large belt of larches, though 
what he was doing in that galley one cannot say ; possibly some 
special food had tempted him into such an unusual surrounding. 
Among such favourite trees, then, in wood or spinney, a 
sibilous, delicate, silvery song will attract one’s attention, but 
only too frequently the singer will be hard to discover, especially 
for an unpractised eye. In the upper branches of an oak his 
livery of greenish above and yellow and silver-white below 
harmonises wonderfully with the yellow-green of the leaves as seen 
with the sun shining through. It is one fairy maze of brilliant 
gold and green, and in the midst the wood-wren, a little fairy itself, 


is triling. As he flits from bough to bough, or from one tree to _ 


another, we catch a glimpse, and then once more he disappears. 
At times he is more confiding and searches the lower branches 
close athand. One can then see that he is slightly larger and more 
slenderly built than the willow-wren, with a much greener back, 
yellow throat, flanks, and eyestripe, and a silvery-white breast. 

‘Silvery’ is the word that somehow seems to attach itself 
to the wood-wren. The shining breast is so noticeable, and the 
delicate quality of his song notes and his dainty, flashing little 
movements all merit this epithet. Now he hovers with rapidly 
beating wings while diligently searching the underside of leaves 
for his small prey, and one may see that his wings are propor- 
tionately long and rather pointed. Small insects are his chief 
food ; he does not seem to care for fruit or berries, and rarely, if 
ever, troubles about them. 

The chief part of the song is a trill—like that of no other 
British bird—consisting of one note repeated more and more 
rapidly until it is run together like a miniature rattle, though 
‘rattle’ is perhaps too harsh a word ; but he also utters a clear, 
liquid, penetrating ‘ tee-a tee-a tee-a,’ now and then repeated 
seven or eight times in succession. This latter note can be heard 
at some distance, and then may be likened to the faint ting of a 
bell. This bell note is sometimes given after, sometimes before, the 
trill; often the trill alone is uttered many times, the bell note 
apparently being forgotten. The rapid portion of the trill is 
given out while the singer is perching, as is usually also the bell 
note, but the first part of the trill is often sung on the wing, 
though, even if the flight be as much as thirty yards from tree to 
tree, I have never known the last part given until the perch is 
reached. The trill is accompanied by a ‘shivering’ of the 
wings, and, indeed, by a convulsive movement of the whole body 
—clear evidence of the vehemence and passion that the small 
singer puts into its utterance. 

One hears freak songs occasionally from many different birds. 
I once came across a wood-wren diligently practising a variation 
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on the ordinary trill. Instead of carrying through at the same 
pitch, he jumped a long interval, and finished on a very high note 
that might have been that of a cricket. In any case it was very far 
above our musical notation. For several weeks I went to listen, 
but the bird was evidently pleased with the change and never 
gave the trill in the usual way. Another wood-wren I met with 
seemed unable to manage its trill. Regularly, as often as I 
heard it, four attempts were made, and only at the fourth effort 
did the bird complete it. One might have described it as a 
hesitation or a stammer in its song. 

When several pairs of wood-wrens inhabit a wood, each pair 
elects to keep to its allotted range, though I have not noticed 
active animosity when one bird has accidentally strayed into 
another’s territory. On the other hand, strangers may be 
summarily dealt with, and on such occasions the tiny wood-wren 
can display an unsuspected pugnacity. One day, while I watched 
a wood-wren happily singing on an oak sapling close by, a cuckoo 
happened to blunder into the private area. In an instant the 
small bird stopped singing, erected the feathers on its head, and 
with chirps of wrath launched itself headlong at the huge intruder. 
The cuckoo did not stop to think what slight damage it could 
possibly suffer from such a minute antagonist, but incontinently 
fled. A blue tit that also trespassed was similarly dealt with, but 
after that the wood-wren seemed to recover its temper and its 
dignity, and a young mistle-thrush that ventured near was politely 
ignored. 

For a week or two before the nesting operations begin the wood- 
wren and his mate may be seen courting in the dappled shade of 
their favourite trees. They flit side by side hither and thither, 
from bough to bough, or across an open space in a wood. Now 
they fly together, and now one chases the other, sometimes in 
silence, sometimes uttering short notes of pleasure. In its 
general habits, and especially in its flight, the wood-wren to me 
has even more daintiness and fascination than the willow-wren, 
and that is saying a great deal. 

The situation of the nest is guarded with care, and after the 
eggs have been laid one may watch for hours without receiving 
any hint of its whereabouts. The best way to find it is to observe 
the hen while she is building about the middle of May. By 
exercising some patience one may sometimes stand within a yard 
or two while she is bringing an oak leaf or bit of grass to a tiny 
hollow in a bank, beneath dry bracken, or among growing herbage. 
She is terribly uneasy at first and flits restlessly about, uttering 
a plaintive ‘tee’ (more pathetic, one thinks, than the note of 
her mate), from oak sapling to hazel bush, or among the over- 
hanging branches near by. She draws nearer to the spot moment 
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by moment, only to get a fresh access of fear, and go right away 
to start once again. Gradually, however, she gains confidence, 
and soon will fly straight to the nest with her building material, 
cock an eye at you when she has placed it, and hasten off for 
another bit. Each time on leaving the nest she gives a plaintive 
note, as if to say: ‘I don’t quite trust you, but I must hope for 
the best.’ 

I think, but am not quite sure, as there is no difference in 
appearance between the sexes, that the hen is the sole builder. 
Many a time have I heard the cock singing during these building 
operations, sometimes a hundred yards away or more. Perhaps 
he thinks she does it so much better than he, a mere male, could 
possibly do, that it is wiser to leave her to it. The hen is a close 
sitter, and if one knows the exact position of the nest, one may 
with care almost touch her before she will leave it, but she goes 
without a sound. A moment later, and both birds are at hand 
calling piteously. They flyin agitation to and fro with querulous 
notes, repeated unceasingly until the hen summons up courage to 
go back to her charge, when the cries stop abruptly. The male 
decides that there is no longer cause for alarm, resumes his insect 
hunting, and all is peace. 

The nest is semi-domed like that of willow-wren and chiffchaff 
—all three species are called oven-birds in some districts—but 
feathers as lining are seldom, if ever, used, as they are by the other 
two. Dead leaves, moss, dry grass, and hair as lining are the 
usual materials. The entrance is not infrequently screened by 
an overhanging frond of bracken or other fern. The six or seven 
eggs are much more thickly spotted than are those of the other 
leaf-warblers, almost the whole surface being covered with small 
dark red spots. Occasionally a cuckoo will victimise the wood- 
wren, and foist her egg upon a minute prospective foster-parent. 
This, however, is rare, and must only happen when the more usual 
nests are not handy. 

When the eggs are hatched there is more agitation than ever 
onthe parents’ part. They crowd in upon one, their bills crammed 
with food, and redouble their cries, though one wonders how it is 
possible with such occupied beaks. Sometimes one parent gets 
tired of waiting for the intruder to depart and swallows the 
insects itself, though that means a renewed search for more 
and a fresh period of anxiety. A careful inspection of the nest 
will reveal a bunch of yellow mouths all gaping to the light. 
When fledged, the young are most engaging little people—flufiy 
balls of yellow, green and brown, with short tails, that soon 
become almost as active as their parents. 

At this time the need for oak and beech foliage seems less 
pronounced, and the whole family may be found in woods generally 
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and also in large gardens. The male sometimes continues his 
song until long after the young are out of the nest, and I have 
heard it towards the end of July. Wood-wrens usually leave the 
country for their winter quarters about mid-September, before 
the other leaf-warblers, though one or two may occasionally be 
heard at the end of that month giving a faint call that resembles 
a weak imitation of the bell note. 
W. WALMESLEY WHITE, 
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HILLS AND A VALLEY 


BETWEEN five and six miles from the market town and the railway 
the valley begins well enough with a village that has but passed 
its prime a little. There are two shops in it, providing most of the 
material requisites of life ; two inns, at one of which a man may 
get a bed; a church, standing since the twelfth century, where 
the bells are still rung. The cottages are occupied ; the surround- 
ing land is fairly tilled. The only notable sign of ill-health is an 
increasing inclination to pervert certain farmhouses into what, 
I regret to say, auctioneers and overseers call ‘ gentlemen’s 
residences,’ or into boarding establishments for the use and abuse 
of maiden ladies. 

But to follow the road along the valley is unwise, for though, 
as I have said, it begins well enough, it gets worse with every 
half-mile travelled, and it ends badly. If you are in a car, and 
care for its pneumatic tyres, you will be wise to remember, or to 
learn, what Cobbett said of the ‘ everlasting flints ’ in this part of 
the country. Take the first turning to the right. You cannot 
miss it, for at the corner is a triumphal arch spanning a drive 
which leads to a recently erected mansion. If you are interested 
in monuments illustrating the history of your own times, you 
may stop to examine it. Carved upon it are strange beasts which 
may be heraldic, but which, in my opinion, are apocalyptic. It 
is, as writers of guide-books would have it, a modern structure, 
but the man for whom it was built bore the royal and ancient 
name of Solomon, and he is, unfortunately, dead. Unfortunately, 
I repeat, for, before going to his last account, he had failed to 
settle all his accounts here below. 

If, however, you are on your own legs, the question of pursuing 
the valley to its bitter end becomes debatable. If you are 
anxious about your next meal, not having food and drink on you, 
or if your taste is for comfort, mental or physical, turn. Other- 
wise go straightforward, or, at least, as straightly forward as the 
character of an English road allows. 

The whole length of the valley is, after all, but a trifle over 
five miles, and for half the journey there is the chance of pleasant 
walking upon turf. When the last of Solomon’s architectural 
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oddities has been left behind, there are wooded slopes on either 
side. Here are good places for loitering. The valley grows 
narrower. The road twists and twists again so that there is no 
seeing for more than a few hundred yards ahead. Trees and the 
contour of the land conspire to deceive the ingenuous stranger 
into imagining that he is going nowhere in particular. Only, if 
you know the habits of valleys, you will realise that its narrowing 
signifies one of two things. Either it is approaching a dead end, 
or else there will be a stiff climb out of it, and from the summit 
will be seen a country with a strange face. 

Anon a prehistoric ditch, called Woden’s Dyke, cuts the 
unkempt sward, the wood stops, there is a glimpse of apparently 
transversal foothills, and a pretty hamlet is passed. It is the 
close of an agreeable stroll. Thereafter it is all hard going upon 
grit through a sorrowful region in the last stages of that creeping 
sickness which has fallen upon English agriculture. 

Then, after one more curve, the great round bulk of Walbury 
is seen in front upon the right. I have gone on foot all over 
Surrey, and been route marching through Devon, but I know no 
hill in Southern England more daunting than this one. Where 
slopes or tops are covered, or the brows make long horizontal 
lines, hills are merely hills, and obviously negotiable. Bare 
Walbury, the domed redoubt of its range, steep from foot to 
crest, has an air of impregnability from the moment it breaks 
upon the sight. 

Under its mass the valley ends. A church, squat, as befits a 
building in a coomb, and, behind it, a manor-house, stand where 
the road makes a hairpin turn before passing through what was 
a village. An old directory tells me that once it had close upon 
300 human inhabitants, but I doubt if there are fifty now. Some 
of the cottages are in ruins; others, still seeming solid, stand 
empty. Here and there an old fruit tree or the windlass of a well, 
half hidden by brush and weeds, is all that is left to tell of a 
vanished homestead. An ancient yew guards the desolation that 
used to be the parsonage garden. The parsonage is not. Some 
while ago every brick and stone of it was carted away for the 
construction of one of the temples of the aforementioned Solomon. 

I knew the last vicar of the parish. He had been there for 
fifty years, and when he died it was not thought expedient to 
appoint another to a living where the living were so few. He had 
survived most of his flock, and I recall now that the main of his 
conversation was always about ghosts. He talked of them as 
simply and naturally as other country clergymen talk of their 
plums and poultry. The time had been, he told me, when, after 
dining at the manor, he had seen them flying out through the 
front doorway, over his head, ‘ like kites ’ 
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However that may have been, the manor-house has a strange 
reputation. In the Middle Ages its site was occupied by the cell 
of a foreign abbey, whilst the present building, though barbarously 
renovated in the last century, bears some internal evidence of 
having known better days. Locally it is claimed that Charles II, 
made a stay there, and that the shades of his courtiers and ladies 
still return from time to time. Perhaps, and perhaps not, 
Charles was one of our few truly popular kings, and because the 
people liked him, they would not easily let him go, but if I began 
discussion of all the tales told me of spooks and spectres at the 
manor, I should have never done. Once I burgled the house, 
spent a night of vigil in it, and came away having neither seen nor 
heard anything worth relation. The fault, it may be, was mine. 
During the renovation, when the panelling was being pulled from 
the walls, the workmen found bones that were subsequently 
buried in the churchyard. So the old parson told me. With all 
respect to his cloth, I fancied that his imagination occasionally 
ran away with him, and if it was so who can wonder? Living 
at the valley’s end, one would soon learn to people it with wraiths 
for lack of other company. 

Unless you turn on your tracks or take to the downs, the only 
way out of the valley is by the rough, sharply rising road that 
skirts round the side of Walbury. One of the last cottages makes 
some pretence to be a shop, and outside it, when last I made that 
climb, were chairs, a table, a sofa, and sundry other articles of 
well-worn furniture exposed for sale. The things told their own 
story. Their owner had died, and nobody had wanted to acquire 
his, or her, habitation. The children had gone, possibly to foreign 
parts, possibly to the Wen, anyhow far away. For a piece or 
two of paper the chattels had passed to the sole trader in the 
village. When opportunity presented, he would load them on a 
waggon, and for another piece or two of paper they would pass to 
some trader of the town. Meanwhile they could, for form’s sake, 
stand as though a customer might come for them. 

Half-way up the hill you become aware that on the left, 
hitherto unsuspected, is a high, bare ridge, and that Walbury, on 
the right, is the stout abutment of a great range. A bare ridge, 
I have written, yet it is not quite bare, for a few stunted bushes 
grow on it, and by the largest of them a tall post leans askew 
against the sky. As you draw closer you will see that at the 
post’s top a transverse beam has been fixed. You will understand 
then that it is a gibbet. 

It is, in fact, a double gibbet, planted on a hummock that 
archeologists call a long barrow, that is, a family vault of Stone 
Age men. There, in March 1676, a man and a woman were 
hanged for the murder of her children. Evidently the place of 
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execution was chosen with awful care. Stand on it, and you are 
1011 feet above sea level, upon the highest point of all the chalky 
downs that run across the south of England. Up there, where 
the wind is always strong, the bodies must have swung well. 
Thither, on the day appointed, a whole countryside must have 
flocked, whereas if the business had been done below it would 
have been in the sight of no more than a handful of neighbours. 
The tendency of all pilgrimages is to move towards the heights. 
That is why in countries where there are shrines the builders 
have so often set them on the mountain-sides and on the brows 
of hills. 

Anyhow I have heard those who are yet alive speak of the 
hanging as though it had been within their recollection. At a 
farm a mile or two away there was long preserved a part of the 
chine of a pig cut up for the day’s feasting, and it only went when 
the rest of the farmer’s goods and gear were put up for auction 
some thirty years ago. Even the farmstead is gone now, and its 
folk dead or scattered, though a memory lingers of the good 
cricketers that all its men were. Before the end came, perhaps, 
they were caring more for sports than for the soil they had held 
solong. Horse and hound, gun and ball, there is no getting away 
from them in the last chapter of the life and death of the English 


yeoman. 

Beneath the gibbet the turf upon the barrow is smooth, as 
though close cropped by sheep. Elsewhere the grass of the ridge 
grows in coarse tussocks, brown in the mass, but silver, like strands 
of spiders’ webs, when it is stirred by the wind and the sun has 
caught it. It is all waste, or at best poor pasture. Formerly it 
was cultivated, and I have talked with a man who mowed barley 
in his boyhood within a few yards of the gallows. Cobbett had 
these heights in mind when he wrote : ‘ The tops of the hills here 
are as good corn-land as any other part. . . . Never was there 
what may be called a more hilly country, and all in use.’ To-day 
the downland supports some poorish cattle, many larks, and more 
partridges. 

Once, according to tradition, there was a beacon here, and 
tradition, I do not doubt, is right. Northward, and to north-east 
and north-west, the sweep of view is magnificent. Almost straight 
ahead are the Lambourne Downs, along which runs the ancient 
Ridgeway, and thence the signal would have been passed across 
the valley of the Thames. Very far to the right, but perfectly 
visible on a clear day, are the Chilterns of Oxfordshire, whilst 
to the left, nearer and more distinct, stand the Marlborough 
Downs. Looking to the south, there is the passage of the valley 
along which I have journeyed, and beyond it a dark wooded line, 
behind which rise the blue hills that are set as sentinels about 
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Winchester. Obviously, this was a spot on which to light a 
warning blaze. And by here, still marked plainly as a green 
track, ran the old British highway which, starting from the true 
Ridgeway, beyond the Wiltshire Avon, ended in a junction with 
the Lun and Harrow Ways, some miles to the south of Basingstoke, 
It is rarely trodden now, but when all that Berkshire lowland, 
the cosy landscape of hedged and multicoloured fields, little 
coppices, white walls, and red roofs, was jungle, it was an 
important road with many settlements on either side. 

West from the gibbet, following the track for half a mile, you 
will come upon a pond where the downland cattle go to drink. 
There it was that the man and woman who were hanged threw 
the bodies of the children.1 Screened by a dip in the ground, 
and by gorse, thorn, and elder, black-skinned as shrubs in a 
London garden, it is a likely place for premeditated crime. Even 
when these highlands were laboured, who would have been walking 
up there when the day’s work was done? Who would have 
heard a splash, or spied a troubling of the water? For century 
upon century the ridge at night has been the property of the dead. 
A little beyond the pond is a group of round barrows. They are 
small and easily missed, but, consciously or unconsciously, you 
are never far upon the range from that lost world of which they 
are memorials. Anon the path descends gently, new hills rise on 
the south, a village appears, and cultivation of a sort begins. In 
a gigantic field a solitary boy picks stones. If he does his job 
properly, he will be at it until he is grey, but before then probably 
he will have gone to Canada, and the stones will stay. Straight 
in front, one should be able to see the bluffs of Easton and 
Martinsell.2 Somewhere across there lies mysterious Avebury, 
and if you have a map, you can sit down and read how far it 
is away. For my part, measuring the distance in terms of time, 
I find it is too far. 

Backwards, on the other side of the gibbet and across the flint 
road, is Walbury, the camp of the Welsh. Concerning its age and 
origin as a fortress there might be much learned disputation. 
Within its earthworks, bank and ditch cut deep into the chalk, 
the camp is some 80 acres in extent, and is a fortress into which 
a considerable population, with its flocks and herds, might have 
been gathered to endure siege. Moreover, it must have been 
designed for defence by a big garrison, and because of these things 
it has been called ‘late Celtic,’ yet the Dorsetshire Maiden, half 


1 In Afoot in England Hudson gives another version of the crime, declaring 
that the man killed his wife by throwing her into a hornets’ nest, and that the 
woman was accessory after the fact. So dangerous a method of murder strains 
my credulity. 

® But I doubt whether I should have spotted them had not Dr. Williams- 
Freeman, in his Field Archeology of Hampshire, told me to look for them. 
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as large again in area, is attributed to the happy Hyperboreans 
of a far earlier epoch. Personally, I am more intrigued as to 
Walbury’s history in Roman times. In a book containing much 
strange lore * the stronghold on the hill is identified with the lost 
Vindomis which Antoninus mentions in his Itinerary as twenty- 
one miles from Winchester. For this theory no support seems to 
be forthcoming, save that, taking a bee-line across the map, 
Winchester is twenty-one miles away. But let those who will 
argue about such matters, it is plain enough that Walbury is a 
bastion which in every age must have impressed itself on man as 
suitable for defence. In time of trouble, none in whose mind 
were the most rudimentary ideas of war could have neglected it. 
Right across its top runs the green trackway. Along here the 
British fell back before the marauding Saxons, and, it may be, 
the trenches which still faintly scar the ridge are a sign that here 
or hereabouts they made a stand. 

‘Corn Hill’ Camden names this place, and within living 
memory every acre of the camp has been ploughed and yielded 
good crops. To-day it is a rabbit warren. Nowhere else have 
I seen such rabbits. Those of the valley and the woodland lop 
about, and scamper off when a man approaches, but, unless he has 
a dog or gun with him, halt quickly, and, whether they have 
reached cover or not, resume their common occupations. These 
creatures are of a different spirit altogether, rush like possessed 
animals, never stopping until they are out of sight, and go at the 
pace of hares, with a leaping gait that makes their legs look 
unnaturally long. Innumerable as the martyrs of Saragossa, 
they have sapped and mined the earthworks all round the camp. 
Men have fought for the land, and fought with it, but in the 
end, if this be the end, the vermin have come into the land to 
possess it. 

One evening, walking across the hill, I found myself by a pit 
at the bottom of which, surrounded by rank grass and little 
rushes, was a pool. At this reservoir, into which the night clouds 
empty themselves, the camp must have drawn its water. From 
time immemorial dwellers on the heights have had the cunning 
to make such receptacles, and because, though the art is rarely 
practised now, it still survives, it was there that I knew myself 
most in contact with those who were, and, as I hold, yet are, the 
owners of the range. By the barrows I had merely thought about 
them with those half-thoughts one gives to the people and the 
things that are in books, but by the dew pond I was as aware 
of them as one is of neighbours behind a thin wall. And as I 
stood there a mist began to descend, or, perhaps, to rise. I could 
not tell which, for, taken by surprise, I knew nothing of it until 


% Insule Britannica, by A. W. Whatmore. 
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there was a gyrating haze between Walbury and the rest of the 
world. Already the hedges on the lower slopes were blurred. 
Against the sky the gibbet on the ridge had lost its sharpness, 
Then, knowing that those hills are no place on which a Christian 
man should linger when night has fallen, I took warning from the 
signs, and made haste downward to the valley to retrace its length 
at leisure whilst day was giving way to darkness. 


WILLOUGHBY DEWAR. 


(D. Willoughby.) 
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MOUNT SINAI AND ITS MONASTERY 


‘SrnAl’—what visions that word conjures up! and yet how few 
have ever visited or have any conception of the region which has 
figured so prominently in the history of the world since the earliest 
times ! 

Geographically the name applies to the whole of the peninsula 
lying between the Canal and Palestine. It is nowadays probably 
most familiar to the general public as the scene of the repulse of 
the Turco-German invasion of Egypt and of some of the glorious 
exploits of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force before Viscount 
Allenby entered the Holy Land. Those operations were, however, 
confined to the northern area. Suez, Nekhl and Akaba were, in 
fact, the most southern points of any importance figuring in the 
despatches. Kantara, Katia and El Arish, it is true, played a 
prominent part in the early campaign, and to-day mark the direct 
line of communication between Egypt and Palestine; but, 
although they are now identified by many with the Migdol, Elim 
and Alush of the Bible, it is the portion south of the Gebel Tih 
that counts. For this huge limestone barrier, which stretches in 
fantastic formations from a little south of Suez right across to 
Akaba—including the range of mountains named after the 
peninsula—fills a place unique in the traditions of the three great 
religions of the world. 

Recently I had the good fortune to accompany a patrol of 
the Frontier Districts Administration on one of its periodical 
inspections across the peninsula by way of Mount Sinai (Geba 
Musa). On this occasion the patrol was more than a mere visit 
of inspection. Just before we left the Air Force had reported a 
large and suspicious party of Wahabis on the Hedjaz side of the 
frontier moving in a westerly direction. The trip, therefore, 
offered a threefold attraction : a visit to the historic Mount Sinai 
area, a trek across the centre of the peninsula from south-west 
to north-east over what was at the time partly unmapped ground, 
and the possibility of a brush with some advance party of the 
Wahabis. The first is our concern at present. 

Our party consisted of nine men and a sergeant (all Sudanese) 
of the Frontier Districts Camel Corps, under a British subaltern, 
889 3M2 
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another British officer, who, like myself, had come for the fun of 
the thing, a servant-cook, two guides, and last, but not least, 
twenty-five camels and ‘Fullah,’ a terrier belonging to our 
commanding officer, which had already accompanied him on his 
way down from headquarters by the west route and stuck to us 
gamely on our long trek back. 

As it was summer, we had to adapt our programme in order to 
avoid the extreme heat of the day. We rose just before dawn, 
usually about 3.15 a.m., had a hurried and moonlit breakfast, and 
then trekked until about 9.30 a.m., with perhaps a halt at about 
seven. We would then pitch a temporary camp wherever any 
shade could be obtained and rest until about 3.30 p.m. In the 
afternoon we trekked again until about 6.30 p.m., when we would 
camp for the night and have dinner by candle-light. During our 
midday rest we used a tent ; at night the firmament was our only 
roof. 

The overland journey started from Tor, that quaint townlet 
on the west coast of the peninsula, sixty kilometres south of Suez. 
It has gained world-wide notoriety in consequence of its selection 
by the International Quarantine Board as the station where all 
pilgrims returning from the annual pilgrimage to Mecca are 
quarantined for forty-eight hours before continuing their journey 
westwards. 

The port is enclosed by a coral reef and is deep enough to 
admit vessels of considerable draught. The whole of the south 
side is devoted to this remarkable little station, which is entirely 
self-contained, with its own lighting, water, refrigerating and 
disinfecting plant. It also comprises a hospital staffed by 
Egyptian nurses, male and female, with English sisters and an 
English matron. As our ship came to anchor in the roads the 
quarantine buildings stood out distinctly from the rest of the 
native town, which is one kilometre away. 

Our way lay amidst incredibly wild and desolate scenery. 
The Wadi Isla, the bed of an old river, up which we toiled for two 
days, unfolded before us a wonderful spectacle of Nature in her 
wild state. Hemmed in on either side by enormous mountains, 
with gigantic barren masses of granite and ligneous stone rising 
precipitously in places, with great rocks perched at giddy angles 
and huge boulders lining the Wadi in magnificent confusion, 
it made a profoundly impressive scene, to which here and there 
a feathery palm added a picturesque touch. 

For some distance, about three hours’ trek, the Wadi was 
passable ; then it narrowed with winding turns, which, owing to 
the rough nature of the valley, made our progress very slow. The 
wildness of the scene was accentuated as we advanced by the 
gentle little stream that ran down the Wadi, picking its way 
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between the boulders, disappearing to earth, and then emerging 
again further on, its water beautifully clear, but in parts tasting 
of mimosa—practically the only vegetation. 

After leaving the Wadi Isla our route lay among hills which 
twisted and turned in a most exasperating manner. No sooner 
had we got over or round one height than others took its place, 
higher, steeper, more difficult. We made good progress, but 


‘the road was only good in parts, some portions being simply 


stones laid anyhow, across which our camels had to pick their 
way as best they could. 

At last we attained the hill from which we got our first 
glimpse of Gebel Musa, the scene of the eventful meeting between 
Moses and the Lord. And a mighty mountain it looked in the 
setting sun—a mass of solid rugged granite towering above a plain 
of wide extent, hemmed in all round with similar giants ! 

As we paused a few minutes to take in the scene we could 
picture in our fancy the hosts of Israel camped on the spacious 
Raha plain, at the further end of the range, on the watch for the 
reappearance of their leader. We could hear in imagination the 
din and bustle of camp life, and we could understand a little of 
the awe with which they must have been struck by the majestic 
appearance and wild surroundings of the mountain, on the 
summit of which their leader stood face to face with God. To 
judge by the unearthly echoes our voices made, the effect of the 
thunder and lightning which we are told played all the time over 
the valley and around the hill-tops must indeed have been terri- 
fying to such a primitive people, though fully in keeping with 
the traditions attached in those times to the great and awful 
Jehovah. 

We entered the plain a little after 5 p.m., and, as twilight 
was approaching, I inquired of our guide, ‘ How long to our 
scheduled camping ground?’ He replied, ‘ Thirty minutes ’; so 
on we went. A little later, as the light seemed to be failing, I 
asked him whether it would last until we reached our destination, 
or if we should camp where we were on the plain. The reply being 
again in the affirmative, we continued our way. Soon we began 
to climb. Every turn, I thought, would bring us in sight of our 
goal, but no! Higher and higher we plodded our way ; further 
and further it seemed to be. At last, when it was quite dark, we 
began to descend. To my renewed inquiry the reply came, 
‘ Lessa taht’ (‘ Further down ’), whereupon I fairly let the guide 
have the length of my tongue, for it is no joke taking a caravan 
of camels with loads at night across mountainous country. 

Slowly we progressed, leading our camels through pitchy 
darkness, and at last, after an hour and a half of acute mental 
torture—for we never knew whether the next step would not land 
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us over the side—we reached the bottom, where we camped for 
the night, thoroughly exhausted. 

When we awoke, however, a gratifying sight fully sopaid us 
for all our worries of the previous evening. . 

No matter by what route the traveller crosses Southern Sinai, 
he is invariably struck by the extraordinary lack of vegetation, 
habitation or humanity. It is on all sides a veritable wilderness, 
All the more surprising, therefore, to see close to us in the valley, 
miles away from any sign of civilisation, a building which we 
at once recognised as the famous Monastery of St. Katharine. 
Nestling against the base of the Gebel Musa, and forming with its 
cypress and fruit trees a striking contrast to the surrounding 
mountains and the barren Raha on the distant horizon, it made 
an unforgettable picture. 

We had heard a great deal about this remarkable institution, 
but its unique appearance and picturesque situation were some- 
how quite unexpected ; while the impression of a sanctuary it 
conveyed by its high walls and the note of hospitality it struck by 
its delightfully green surroundings were distinctly refreshing after 
our long and tiring trek through this barren and inhospitable 
region. 

The site on which the monastery stands is historic in the sense 
that it encloses the Chapel of the Burning Bush, which chapel 
Queen Helena is said to have ordered to be built on the occasion 
of her passage through the desert on her way to Jerusalem, where 
she found the portions of the Cross still shown in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

In the earliest Christian times the country surrounding Gebel 
Musa attracted numbers of hermits and their like, who, to quote 
a recent visitor, found it apart from its Biblical association an 
ideal spot for meditation and prayer. But in those days it 
abounded in brigands, who held these devotees at their mercy. 
Certain priests who had suffered more severely than usual at their 
hands, went to the Emperor Justinian and suggested he should 
assist them by erecting some building which could offer them 
better protection than they could find in their cells and chapels. 

Ever ready for an excuse to indulge his architectural fancy, and 
thinking this a good opportunity to create a strong point for 
resisting the advance of the Arabs and Persians, Justinian 
acquiesced in the request and ordered the erection in A.D. 541 of 
what came to be known as the Monastery of St. Katharine. 

Designed in every way like a fortress, it has to this day retained 
all its medizval characteristics. It covers altogether an area of 
about one acre and is surrounded by a massive high wall, with 
bastions and loopholes and a gallery running right through the 
centre for purposes of defence. Latter-day requirements have 
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necessitated the raising of the wall, and part of the eastern side 
was repaired by Napoleon, to whom the monks appealed for 
assistance, but the old embattlements are still distinguishable 
below the brick heightening, and the impression of a medieval 
fortress remains. 

When first built, the convent had a gate at the north end, but, 
in self-defence against marauding bands, the monks were forced 
to brick it up. For centuries the only means of entrance or 
exit were two turrets constructed high up on the eastern wall, 
through which the inmates and visitors were hoisted or let down 
in a basket. There are still shown the ancient weapons with 
which the monks defended themselves, and the windows through 
which boiling water and oil were poured on to the attackers 
whenever they tried to break down the bricked-up portion, the 
only vulnerable point in the enclosure. To-day the approach to 
the monastery is up a causeway into a courtyard linking the 
garden to the building, the entrance into which is through a low 
and antiquated door in the northern wall. 

I was met on arrival by two of the senior monks, who at once 
invited me to enter the monastery and offered me breakfast. I 
did not need asking twice. Our meal consisted of new-laid eggs, 
excellent bread without butter, tea with ‘Ideal Milk,’ jam, 
delicious grapes and almonds—the whole washed down with some 
good wine, not to be identified. As I knew no Greek and they no 
English, the conversation was carried on in Arabic. Although 
most of them were indifferent Arabic scholars, we got on very well 
and discussed all manner of subjects. They were most eager for 
the latest news from outside, which I gladly gave, but they were 
gloriously vague about the names of wadis, mountains and 
villages in their own neighbourhood and tended to confuse one’s 
ideas rather than add to one’s information. 

After breakfast we sat and talked for some time. Then 
they took me round the walls and through the galleries that had 
been constructed in medieval times for the purpose of defence. 
It was arranged that I should be shown over the monastery the 
next day, and at noon-:I made a move toreturn tomy camp. The 
monks, however, remonstrated with me and pressed me to make 
their monastery my headquarters. This, for many reasons, I 
could not do, and then they insisted that I should take all my 
meals with them. This, again, I could not agree to, but they 
seemed so hurt that I promised to stay for lunch on condition 
that I was allowed to dine at home. I was very glad in the end 
that I had agreed to remain, for, as the menu showed, they had 
evidently made preparations. We started with sardines, followed 
by rich vermicelli soup, roast turkey, fresh beans and fried 
potatoes, cucumber salad, stewed pears, cheese, fruit, and wine 
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with coffee and liqueurs. A banquet in the midst of the wilder- 
ness. 

It was a sumptuous repast, and after the breakfast I was 
hard put to it to do it justice. Hardly had I returned to camp 
when my orderly announced the arrival of a servant from the 
monastery. I went out and found a Greek carrying a couple of 
baskets ; standing there, with his long hair and flowing robes, 
he looked exactly like the picture of a disciple. The baskets 
contained fresh eggs, some loaves of bread, grapes, nuts, and 
wine, together with two candlesticks and candles. The last 
were a most graceful and thoughtful addition. Quite casually in 
course of conversation I had mentioned my previous evening’s 
experience without any light, and the monks had evidently made 
a mental note. I found they did not restrict their ministrations 
to myself, but that later they sent a supply of food for the patrol. 

The next two days were fully occupied in going over the 
monastery. The monks have contrived to compress an incredible 
amount of detail into the small area at their disposal. On passing 
through the entrance door we proceeded by a tortuous passage 
to a series of wooden staircases which led to three storeys of rooms 
and apartments, two of which ran most of the way round the 
enclosure. 

On the first storey are various offices and storerooms, as well as 
the old landing leading out to the turrets constituting the original 
means ofentrance. Nowadays the hoist is only used for provisions 
and other heavy materials. While we were there a caravan 
happened to arrive from Tor, and we were able to watch the 
monks working at the capstan to lift the grain which had arrived. 
On the second storey are the dormitories, the refectory, and 
library ; while on the topmost storey, which is ai the north end, 
are situated the guest-rooms and the apartments of the Arch- 
bishop.. 

Within the monastery are nineteen chapels, each dedicated to 
a different saint, with the Church of St. Katharine in the centre. 
The latter is a fine building, over which we were conducted by a 
weird-looking sacristan who looked for all the world as if he might 
himself have come down from the time of Justinian with the 
relics he so proudly showed us. 

Built of stone, the church is quite an imposing building, with 
finely carved doors of great antiquity. The floor is of superb 
marble, and down the centre run, on either side, columns of 
granite, each cut out of one piece, but, alas! spoilt by a coating 
of white paint. The walls are covered by beautifully painted 
pictures dating back for centuries, and seats for the monks run 
down the aisle against the columns, in a line at right angles to the 
altar. In the centre stands a high seat for the Bishop, a pulpit 
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of great age, while—an incongruous item amid all these relics— 
an old grandfather’s clock rears itself against the pulpit. 

In front of the altar, which is screened off by a handsome pair 
of brass gates hung with some fine ikons of great antiquity, are 
numerous brass lamps and some gigantic candles made by the 
monks two centuries ago. The sanctuary is exquisitely carved, 
with a wonderful mosaic ceiling dating from the original building 
of the monastery and depicting the Transfiguration, with portraits 
of Justinian and Theodora, his wife. It is in perfect condition and 
a beautiful piece of work, well worth coming all the way to see ; 
so also are the many holy treasures, such as old Gospels written on 
parchment and skin, which are shown to visitors with warrantable 
pride. 

Outside the church, at the back, is the Burning Bush, and 
close to it the chapel erected by Queen Helena ; this is also in a 
marvellous state of preservation, and contains some priceless holy 
relics and another mosaic ceiling. To enter the chapel we had to 
take off our shoes or put on special slippers provided for us by 
the ancient sacristan. It was a dark interior and not in such a 
good state of preservation as the main chapel, but its holy treasures 
are none the less interesting and very much older. 

Alongside the church is a belfry, whose quaint chimes, rung on 
Saturday evenings and on saints’ days, afford a pleasant relief in 
this otherwise noiseless region. Near by are a minaret and a small 
mosque, the latter containing a minbar (pulpit), antiquely carved. 
somewhat dilapidated. The monks gave the following interesting 
explanation of the presence of this Islamic place of worship in the 
midst of such a collection of Christian shrines. 

During his wanderings the Prophet took refuge in the 
monastery, and was so well treated that, in gratitude, he issued 
an order to his followers never to molest the inmates. This order 
was zealously treasured by the monks, and undoubtedly for a long 
time it secured them immunity from the destructive attentions of 
medieval Moslems. But about A.D. 1000 the Egyptian King 
Zaher—Sinai has at all times lain within the Egyptian frontier— 
decided he could no longer tolerate the existence of such an active 
centre of Christian doctrine. Accordingly its destruction, or at 
any rate that of its chapel, was seriously threatened. The monks 
thereupon produced the Prophet’s shehada, and a compromise 
was arrived at by their agreeing to the erection of this mosque at 


the door of their principal chapel. They declare that, thanks 


to this, they enjoyed immunity during the periods when all 
other Christian edifices, particularly those not possessing foreign 
protection, were razed to the ground. Certainly it is remarkable 
that this peculiarly militant Christian institution should alone 
have survived to this day in a Moslem land. 
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A unique feature, and one of the proudest possessions of the 
monastery, is its library, comprising over 4000 Arabic, Syriac 
and Greek books and MSS., many of world-wide repute and 


dating from earliest times. Among the treasures the monk ~ 


librarian showed us was a Gospel of the time of Theodosius 
written in gold ink characters on skin, with hand-painted pictures 
of Christ, the Virgin and the Apostles, all in wonderful detail, on 
gold-leaf background. There is a Psalter dating from the eighth 
century and containing in twelve pages what usually occupies 
many more; I found the characters so closely and minutely 
written that they could only be read with a strong magnifying 
glass. There was also a fine collection of very old Syriac MSS,, 
which were catalogued in 1894 by Miss Agnes Smith-Lewis and 
Miss Margaret Gibson, and include a palimpsest of considerable 
age, the date of the later writing being a.p. 778. 

It was here that the famous Codex Sinaiticus, one of the 
earliest Bibles, an uncial MS. of the fourth century written on 
thin vellum, was discovered in 1844. Alas! to-day the monks 
only possess a copy. The original was borrowed, on promise of 
return, by representatives of the Czar, who wanted to see it. It 
was taken to Moscow, where it was kept, and a copy, the one 
shown at present, sent in its place without any explanation. The 
library, which, in addition to early MSS., contains some of the 
earliest examples of printed books, is, in fact, well known to the 
literary world, and scarce a year passes but learned men journey 
‘to the monastery in order to examine its MSS. and carry out 
Biblical research. The latest of such visitors was Dr. Rendel 
Harris. 

The monastery is managed by about twenty monks, but the 
number varies during the year. At their head is an Archbishop 
belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church, who, except that he 
receives consecration in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, is entirely independent of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch 
and, like his subordinates, is a local Egyptian subject. The present 
Archbishop is Porphyrios II., a fine-looking man of about sixty 
years of age, who is Doctor of Philosophy and LL.D. (Cantab.). 
During the first two years of the reoccupation of Palestine he was 
asked by Lord Allenby to take over control of the affairs of the 
Greek Orthodox community in Jerusalem, whose Patriarch had 
been driven into exile. It was he who officiated in May 1918, in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, at the historic 
ceremony of the Holy Fire, when for the first time on record no 
-troops were used in the church. Previously Moslem (Turkish) 
troops had had to be employed to keep order during the ceremony 
between the various Christian sects. 

The convent before the war possessed extensive estates in 
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Russia, Rumania, Greece and Egypt, but to-day it is entirely 
dependent on its Egyptian lands and what it receives from Greece 
and Cyprus. 

Each monk has his allotted duties. A certain amount of Arab 
labour is employed, but the main work is done by the inmates. 
These, a supremely contented little band, produce everything for 
their own requirements with the exception of flour, in which form 
most of the contributions reach them from outside. They 
distribute anything up to 500 loaves a day to the ‘ Subian el 
Deir,’ descendants of the men sent by Justinian to help and 
defend the convent against attack ; and these inhabitants of the 
adjacent hills, although of Christian origin, to-day are followers of 
the Prophet. But while the convent exercises an enormous 
influence, far and wide, over the tribes, who ascribe to its inmates 
almost supernatural powers and who in many cases are entirely 
dependent on them for food and medicine, it is a remarkable 
illustration of the manner in which this people have been pauper- 
ised that they absolutely refuse to do a stroke of work for their 
benefactors unless they are paid for it in hard cash. 

A curious feature amongst the buildings constructed outside 
the convent enclosure is the mortuary vault for the bones of 
departed monks. The atmosphere was nauseating, and we were 
glad to escape from this gruesome spectacle into the delightful 
garden beyond. Here we saw what -attention and water, both 
abundant at the convent, can do even in a rocky region like this. 
The garden produces delicious fruit—pears, apples, oranges, 
plums, grapes, almonds, etc.—and such vegetables as potatoes, 
onions, cabbages, tomatoes, egg-plants ; while olive trees, cypresses, 
palms and poplars flourish in a surprising manner. One of the 
remarkable features of the Gebel Musa region is the cypress and 
palm trees, which the monks travel miles to tend, and which 
appear now and again on the side of otherwise barren mountains 
Live stock also are reared, while in the basement of the convent 
exist huge vats for the excellent wine and oil which the monks 
make for themselves. 

The only Christian centre of its kind in a land which is closely 
identified with the most important events of the Old Testament, 
possessing relics and literary treasures that have attracted the 
attention of savants all the world over, and practising the Christian 
dictates of charity to the highest degree in a wilderness which is 
noted for its desolation and its solitude, the Monastery of St. 
Katharine is indeed unique. 

Before we parted company the monks gave us another 
excellent meal and made us sign in their visitors’ book. It 
was a fascinating volume, and we spent a long time reading 
through the interesting collection of notes from grateful recipients 
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of the monastery’s hospitality and deciphering the signatures, 
some of which had become quite historical. Amongst them we 
noticed the signatures of three Germans who visited the place on 
July 31, 1914. The monks could only remember them as tourists, 
but July is an unusual time of year for visitors to penetrate 
into the interior of Sinai. Far more likely is it that these three 
Germans, who thus made their appearance three days before the 
outbreak of hostilities in this isolated part of the region that was 
so soon to become such an important centre of fighting, were 
spying out the land according to plan in anticipation of ‘ Der 
Tag’; and one wonders what part they played in the subsequent 
developments on Egypt’s eastern frontier. 

The good monks came down to the gate to bid us farewell as 
our caravan passed out. At the last moment they added to the 
great debt we already owed them by sending over to our camp 
three baskets crammed full of eggs, melons, tomatoes, plums, 
grapes, nuts and bread, with three bottles of wine and two legs 
of veal. They had indeed killed the fatted calf for us. Their 
generosity kept us going with fresh fruit, vegetables, and meat for 
three days, and it was with sincere regret that we left this most 
remarkable of desert sanctuaries. 

From the monastery our route lay towards the Raha, the 
plain where the Israelites camped before Sinai, but instead of 
taking the road to Nekhl, which runs across it, we turned sharply 
to the north-east up the Wadi Sheikh. For two and a half days 
we followed this direction amidst scenery which, though a com- 
plete change from what we had left behind, was truly wonderful, 
and helped to round off an experience one can never forget. 


A. S. MERTON. 
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THE TRUE CAUSE OF TRADE DEPRESSION 


PROBABLY the most alarming feature of the present industrial 
situation is the open confession of our professional economists and 
statesmen that they know of no remedy for trade depression and 
are, therefore, impotent to deal with this question. And, quite 
unreasonably, they adopt an attitude of passive resistance 
towards every suggestion originating from unorthodox sources on 
the assumption that, if they are incapable of solving this most 
vital problem themselves, nobody else need try. 

To the ordinary layman whose mind is free from prejudice 
and superstition the cause of our economic troubles is easily 
recognised, and the remedy would follow as a matter of course if 
certain obstacles which now impede our industrial progress were 
removed. 

Let us first collect the data available. The present trade 
slump started some time during 1920, and became most severe in 
Ig2I and 1922. For nearly two years after the war, viz., from 
November 1918, through rgr1g and part of 1920, we had a trade 
boom. Manufacturers and producers generally were over- 
whelmed with orders, both foreign and domestic. Plans were 
prepared by hundreds of firms for the extension of their premises 
and plants. 

Conditions at that time warranted the assumption that trade 
would continue brisk for years to come. There was a world 
shortage of goods, and all nations were crying aloud for them. 
The war had cut down supplies far below the normal demand in 
peace-times, especially for housing accommodation. But scarcely 
had industry got fairly into its stride when a halt was called, and 
some invisible hand applied the brakes to the wheels of production 
and succeeded in slowing down the whole mechanism. Whose 
was the hand that caused this calamity, resulting in all the 
losses sustained during the past three and a half years? Let 
us go back to the years 1917 and 1918. In the former year 
a Select Committee was appointed by the Treasury to report on 
the financial facilities that should be provided for trade after the 
war. Of the twelve members three were industrialists, who 
succeeded in getting certain clauses incorporated in the joint 
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Report recommending an increase in credit facilities which would 
be required to meet the extra demand for our trade needs. Prior 
to this Report the Electrical Trades Committee of the Board 
of Trade, under the chairmanship of the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, 
had reported in 1916 as follows : 


1. The existing banking organisations in Great Britain do not furnish 
the facilities necessary for assisting manufacturers to carry out large 
contracts or for developing the electrical industry as a whole. 

2. It is, therefore, of urgent importance that a banking system should 
be created to provide such facilities. 

3. The absence of a banking system of this kind has in the past placed 
British manufacturers, engineers and capitalists under serious disad- 
vantages. By the assistance and co-operation of their banking system 
German firms have been enabled to open up new fields for their industry, in 
many cases in British colonies, and to invade other fields hitherto held by 
British industry. 


The Committee’s Report ends with the following important 
statement : 


Our witnesses inform us that banking facilities similar to those which 


we now recommend have already been inaugurated both in the United 
States and in France. 


Here, then, were two Government Committees pointing out the 
need of increased credit facilities for enabling our industries after 
the war to achieve success. In 1918, however, another Com- 
mittee, of a very different complexion from the two former ones, was 
appointed by the Treasury officials for the purpose of advising the 
Government with regard to the currency and foreign exchanges 
during the period of reconstruction. This Committee, known as 
the Cunliffe Currency Committee, consisted entirely of bankers and 
members of the money-lending profession. In this Committee’s 
Report we find the following statement : 


It has been urged in some quarters that, in order to make possible the 
provision of a liberal supply of money at low rates during the period of 
reconstruction, further new currency notes should be created with the 
object of enabling banks to make large loans to industry without the risk 
of finding themselves short of cash to meet the requirements of the public 
for legal tender money. It is plain that a policy of this kind is incompatible 
with the maintenance of an effective gold staridard. 


What the maintenance of an effective gold-standard has to do 
with promoting our trade and industries, the Committee do not 
attempt to show. Most people would imagine that financial 
policies are merely means to a definite end, namely, the promotion 
of trade and commerce, but, according to the Cunliffe Currency 
Committee, the maintenance of an effective gold-standard is an 
end in itself and must be preserved at all costs, regardless of its 
economic results. 
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It has yet to be demonstrated that this institution is of any 
real benefit to the producing and trading classes. The source of 
all wealth is production, and both trade and financial policies of 
industrial nations should be such as will most readily serve the 
interests of the wealth-producing classes. 

The assumption that the gold-standard is the best financial 
policy for effecting this object is not in accordance with the 
experiences of this and other nations. On the contrary, it can be 
easily proved that the gold-standard has been one of the greatest 
hindrances to the growth of trade that this country has ever 
experienced. 

What our financiers term “sound currency” is that which 
promotes the interests of the money-lending class, and it does not 
necessarily follow that the prosperity of trade is bound up with 
the interests of this non-producing class. 

At any rate, one would have supposed that a Committee 
endowed with such important functions as the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee possessed would have made some attempt to describe the 
advantages to the nation which they believed the gold-standard 
capable of conferring. 

Some time in March 1920 Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, created consternation throughout the 
entire industrial world by the announcement that the Government 
had ‘set its heart on deflating the currency,’ thus compietely 
ignoring the recommendations of the industrial Committees which 
had previously reported on the need for an increase in our exchange 
facilities, and making the wishes of the money-lending classes 
superior to the national trade demands. The psychological effect 
of this announcement was sufficient to check enterprise and create 
a feeling of insecurity throughout the trading world. During that 
year millions of pounds worth of orders were cancelled—chiefly 
from abroad—and scores of projects connected with factory 
extensions were abandoned. 

It is true that actual deflation did not commence until later, 
but the mere announcement of the Government’s intentions, 
accompanied as it was by an increase in the Bank rate and curtail- 
ing of credit, was sufficient to put an end to the trade boom. 
From this time on the percentage of the unemployed increased. 
The effective demand for goods began to slacken, overtime was 
stopped, and many factories commenced to reduce their normal 
working hours. With the fall in prices wages were lowered, thus 
reducing the demand for goods still further. The number of 
bankruptcies increased by some hundreds per cent. over that of 
previous years. Hundreds of firms were forced into liquidation 
through the depreciation in the values of their stocks. 

To add to the nation’s difficulties, the Government authorities 
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started selling war stores at greatly reduced prices, thus crippling 
many industries engaged in the manufacture of similar goods, 
The protection promised during the war against cheap foreign 
competition was contemptuously rejected—except in certain 
special cases—by the very politicians who had advocated it. And, 
on top of all this, the taxpayers were subjected to the most 
merciless taxation ever known. : 

If the British armies had been defeated and this country had 
fallen under German rule, it is difficult to suppose that we would 
have been subjected to greater hardships or more harassing 
conditions than those which originated under the Lloyd George 
Coalition Government. 

On the other hand, we find during this same period an almost 
entire absence of unemployment in those countries most affected 
by the war, viz., France, Belgium and Germany. Until the 
occupation of the Ruhr by the French and Belgian armies (when, 
under instructions of the Berlin Government, the German opera- 
tives went on strike) there was no slackening of production 
throughout the whole of Germany. 

Similarly in France, whose northern provinces were devastated, 
there has been an absence of the industrial evils from which we are 
suffering. The same is true of Belgium. And in these countries 
no attempt has been made towards carrying out any policy of 
currency contraction. To add to our data, it should be stated 
that trade has been depressed in all the British colonies and 
dominions where a similar financial policy to that recommended 
by the Cunliffe Committee has been practised. 

In the United States a state of depression commenced in 
1920, and continued until the second half of .1922, with seven 
millions of unemployed. Since then, however, there has been a 
great trade revival as the result of a change from currency deflation 
to currency expansion. Further, it will be found that wherever 
currency contraction has occurred trade depression has invariably 
followed. We find this not only during the post-war period, but 
throughout the world’s history. A century and a half ago David 
Hume wrote as follows : 

In every kingdom into which money begins to pour in greater abundance 
than formerly everything takes a new face. Labour and industry gain new 
life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more 
diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater 
alacrity and attention. . . . But when gold and silver are diminishing the 
workman has not the same employment from the manufacturer and 
merchant, though he pays the same price for everything on the market ; 
the farmer cannot dispose of his corn and cattle, though he must pay the 


same rent to the landlord ; the poverty, beggary and sloth that must ensue 
are easily foreseen. 


Sir Archibald Alison went so far as to attribute the thousand- 
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year night of Europe, commencing after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, to the dearth of currency due to the loss of the precious 
metals which resulted from that catastrophe. And to the flood 
of silver which followed the discovery of the rich Potosi mines the 
same writer ascribes the great revival of trade, art, literature and 
science known as the Renaissance. 

Again, it is certain that the long period of industrial depression 
following the Napoleonic wars, which culminated in the so-called 
‘hungry forties,’ was contemporaneous with the monetary 
deflation policy advocated by Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel. 
And, as Lord Beaconsfield once pointed out, we were saved by 
the accidental discoveries of gold in California and Australia, 
which reversed the policy of these statesmen by expanding the 
currency and causing an upward trend of prices. 

Similar examples may be cited from the histories of all indus- 
trial nations, and the refusal of our orthodox economists to 
recognise these lessons is the result of sheer prejudice or wilful 
blindness. Moreover, no other cause for our present economic 
disasters has been or can be produced which will stand similar 
investigation. 

Let us examine and briefly dispose of other alleged causes 
advanced by certain so-called ‘ authorities.’ Whatever the cause, 
it should be the same for all cases and countries. One well-known 
writer attributes our troubles to over-population. The density of 
population of the United Kingdom is 355 per square mile ; 
Germany has a density of 330, whilst Belgium supports 660! 
Yet Germany and Belgium have managed to escape the trade 
slump scourge. On the other hand, our very sparsely populated 
colonies, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, have 
suffered as severely as we have. Evidently, therefore, mere 
density of population is no interpretation of trade depression. 

Another alleged cause is the losses incurred through the war ; 
but, since France and Belgium suffered more heavily than Britain 
and are both prospering, this falls to the ground. Our Free Trade 
policy is cited by some as the real cause, and Protection is, there- 
fore, offered as the one and only remedy. No doubt our free 
import policy has tended to augment our economic troubles, but 
since protected countries like the United States, Canada and 
Australia have all suffered, it is apparent that Protection alone is 
no effective remedy. 

The chaotic state of the foreign exchanges is another alleged 
cause. But why this should ruin British trade without affecting 
the trade of our rivals has yet to be explained ; and it is in those 
countries where the currency is said to be ‘ cheap ’ and ‘ unsound ’ 
that trade has prospered. 

Not one of these attempts by the orthodox school to diagnose 
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our industrial disease will bear examination. There is one, and 
only one, explanation which will account for these economic 
happenings universally, and that is the policy of currency con- 
traction. Wherever currency deflation has been pursued the 
industrial and social effects have been disastrous, in all countries 


and in all ages. Great Britain and her colonies have experienced — 


the worst period of industrial depression known, and in these 
countries currency and credit contraction has been pursued the 
most relentlessly, regardless of its ruinous results. 

What object had the members of the Cunliffe Committee in 
recommending a financial policy so obviously ruinous to trade and 
industry ? And, above all, what possible motives could the 
Government have had in adopting such a suicidal system 2 The 
answer to these questions is this: The prosperity of the banks has 
always been regarded as the first consideration of our legislators 
for the past century. 

It has always been assumed that industrial prosperity is 
unattainable save through financial prosperity, and, therefore, the 
success of one means the well-being of both. Now, whilst no 
financial system can prosper indefinitely unless supported by 
industry, it frequently happens that a short period of financial 
prosperity can be purchased at the expense of trade and industry. 

We have an example of this during the past three years. In 
spite of the losses sustained by the producing classes, the banks 
have reaped an enormous harvest. Within two years of the 
practical adoption of the Cunliffe Committee’s Report the shares 
of the Bank of England advanced 74]. each, whilst the average 
increase in the quotations of the leading joint stock banks is 
33% per cent. Similarly, the increase in the value of the War 
Bonds aggregates over 1,000,000,000/. These facts throw a 
sinister light upon the motives of the Committee—composed 
exclusively of bankers, presided over by the Governor of the Bank 
of England—tesponsible for this policy, and resulting in such 
enormous profits. 

On the other hand, consider the effects this Committee’s 
recommendations have had upon the British taxpayers. Accord- 
ing to a well-known statistician, Mr. Edgar Crammond, at 
the beginning of 1920 our national wealth was equivalent to 
30,000,000,000/. At that time our National Debt represented 
one-fourth of the national wealth, viz., 7,500,000,000/. But 
after two years of deflation, so that ‘ the pound sterling might look 
the dollar in the face ’—to use the picturesque language of the 
statesman under whom this financial policy was established— 
our national wealth has fallen to 15,000,000,000/., whilst the 
National Debt has grown from one-fourth to one-half of the 
national wealth. Never in the history of nations has such a 
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robbery of the taxpayers been so planned and put into execution 
by the men whose duty it is to protect the public interests. 

It means that those who purchased War Bonds with what 
were known as 8s. and ros. pounds are to be repaid both interest 
and principal in money of twice the value of that loaned. One 
can scarcely avoid contrasting this very generous treatment of 
the money-lenders with that meted out to the men who risked 
their lives in battle and at sea by the Government that promised 
to make England a country ‘ fit for heroes to live in.’ 

Not only has this money-contraction policy doubled the 
burden of the National Debt: it has also reduced the national 
income by fully 50 per cent. And by forcing down the scale of 
wages without reducing costs or food prices correspondingly, it 
has fomented strikes throughout the country. 

A telling example of the effects of this twin policy of currency 
contraction and ruinous taxation is seen in the disclosures made 
by Lord Ashfield during the recent tram and omnibus strike. In 
spite of the reduction in wages and the vast business enjoyed by 
this company, it does not earn sufficient to pay the shareholders 
more than a mere pittance. It is also admitted that the rates of 
wages are insufficient to ensure the men enough for maintaining 
their families on a satisfactory level of existence. 

It is also stated that the public cannot afford to pay higher 
fares. Here we have the three classes involved, viz., the travelling 
public, labour and capitalists, all reduced to the limits of their 
resources, with apparently no possibility of further compromise, 
and all this because a few Treasury theorists and money-lenders 
are permitted to determine how much money shall be allowed to 
circulate! Just here I may perhaps be permitted to quote one 
or two paragraphs from my criticism of the first interim Report of 
the Cunliffe Committee in 1918, which was submitted to the 
members of that Committee in lieu of oral testimony. 

The following extracts will indicate how clearly the Committee 
were warned of the tragic results of the policy they were 
advocating : 

The Committee strongly urge the restoration of our pre-war currency 
system. May I ask if the members of the Committee have really given 
serious thought to what ‘ the restoration of normal conditions ’ implies ? 

It is generally admitted that our present national obligations necessitate 
a very substantial increase in our annual output of wealth over that of 
pre-war times. If we are to remain solvent, if we are to withstand the 
foreign economic rivalry and pressure with which we are threatened, it 
requires no argument to prove that our pre-war currency will not suffice to 
enable us to create the surplus wealth needed. Our pre-war currency was 
barely sufficient for our pre-war turnover. ‘ Restoration of normal 
conditions ’ means restriction of output to pre-war volumes. It means the 
abandonment of all or most of the Government’s reconstruction and 
housing schemes, the repudiation of our war debt, interest payments, war 
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pensions, land schemes, and scores of similar projects and undertakings, 
It also means the restoration of low wages, with armies of unemployed. 
Are these the conditions the Government and the Committee are anxious 
to restore? ... 

May I venture at this point to mention certain facts which the Com- 
mittee, in their eagerness to restore pre-war conditions, appear to have 
overlooked—facts which one is almost ashamed to mention ? 

The wealth of a nation is due and proportional to the industrial, the 
productive, activities of its inhabitants. Money, currency and banking 
expedients are not, per se, wealth, but merely claims to wealth, nor are 
they in any sense productive in character, but are merely convenient means 
and methods of exchanging and distributing wealth. Hence the virtues of 
any banking or currency system should be judged according as, and to the 
degree to which, the system contributes to and facilitates production and 
trade. 

And the system which enables or permits the production and distribution 
of the greatest volume of wealth, and thereby contributes to the well-being 
of the greatest number of the population, should be regarded as the best, 
and vice versd. It seems hardly necessary to add that finance should 
function solely as the servant or the tool of trade and not assume the ré/le 
of controller. It is from this standpoint that I propose to deal in detail 
with the Report. 


This criticism concludes as follows : 


In our political history as a nation we are just now at the cross-roads, 
one of which leads to untold prosperity, whilst the other takes us back to 
our pre-war conditions of social unrest, class inequalities and antagonism, 
with the extremes of the wealthy few and the vast masses of our people 
always within sight of starvation. We can only follow the former road 
by discarding our economic fallacies, which necessarily lead to failures, by 
abandoning the superstition which has made a fetish of gold, and by 
allowing ourselves to be guided by science, by justice, and by intelligence 
instead of tradition and selfish class interests. The Committee’s recom- 
mendations lead entirely in the opposite direction. The Government 
cannot adopt those recommendations without violating the recent pledges 
given to the people by the Prime Minister and his associates. Our economic 
position to-day is as critical as was our military position when the Prime 
Minister uttered his famous admonition, ‘ We must either go on or go 
under.’ We cannot possibly ‘ go on’ in the sense of reconstructing and 
developing our trade and industries with a scarcity of money, which the 
Committee recommend. It is, therefore, the bounden and patriotic duty 
of those who really understand this great question, and foresee the dangers 
and perils to which our economic future will be exposed by a return to our 
pre-war currency system, to do all in their power to prevent the adoption 
by the Government of the Committee’s Report. 


The action of the Coalition Government in accepting and 
endorsing the recommendations of this Committee recalls that of a 
former British Government which pursued a similarly ruinous 
policy a century ago, with results of a similarly tragic nature, to 
which Sir Archibald Alison refers in his History of Europe in the 
following terms : 


England, like Imperial Rome, had fallen under the rule of ‘ moneyed 
patricians ’ whose interests were adverse to that of the industrial classes 
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in the State, but whose influence outweighed them altogether. They 
desired to cheapen everything except money, and that they sought to make 
as dear as possible. 


Are our ‘moneyed patricians’ prepared to face the final 
results of their foolish policy, which are now shaping themselves 
to be recorded in the dire events which will transpire during the 
next two or three years ? 


ARTHUR KITSON. 
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HOUSING: A NATIONAL POLICY 


On April 11, 1919, His Majesty the King, addressing the repre- 
sentatives of local authorities at Buckingham Palace, used these 
words : 


I am informed that the immediate need of working class houses for 
England and Wales alone is estimated at approximately five hundred 
thousand. To meet this need, the same untiring energy and enthusiasm 
will be required as that which enabled the country to meet the demand for 
the munitions of war, and it is not merely ‘ houses ’ that are needed. The 
new houses must also be ‘homes.’ Can we not aim at securing to the 
working classes in their homes the comfort, leisure, brightness and peace 
which we usually associate with the word ‘home’? .. . It is not too 
much to say that an adequate solution of the housing question is the 
foundation of all social progress. Health and housing are indissolubly 
connected. If this country is to be the country which we desire to see it 
become, a great offensive must be undertaken against disease and crime, 
and the first point at which the attack must be delivered is the unhealthy, 
ugly, overcrowded house in the mean street which we all of us know too 
well. 


To what extent have the efforts of successive Governments 
succeeded in meeting these needs ? 

According to figures recently supplied by the Ministry of 
Health, the following houses have been built under State-assisted 
schemes : 


HousEs BUILT UNDER STATE-ASSISTED SCHEMES 


I9QI9_—Ci«z . ‘ : a : 100 
1920 lt " , : . - 415,711 
1921 - ‘ » r . - 86,669 
er . ; " . - 88,999 
1923 . . . . " - 19,185 
1924 (to May 1) ‘ : ‘ ‘ 9,110 


219,774 


Seeing that before the war it was estimated that there was 
an average production of 80,000 to 90,000 houses per annum to 
meet the needs of the growth of the population and make good 
the normal wastage, it is obvious that, on this basis, the houses 
built since the war have not kept pace with the normal annual 
needs, leaving the shortage as great as in 919, 
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It has been suggested that, owing to war losses and subsequent 
reduction in the rate of increase of the population, the demand 
for houses will be reduced in the future. It must, however, be 
remembered that the death of husband or father did not mean, in 
the majority of cases, that the widow and children vacated the 
home ; moreover, is it not probable that the marriage rate is a 
truer index of the demand for houses than is the net increase in 
population? If this is so, it is suggestive that the average 
marriage rate for the ten years ending 1921 shows an increase 
of 53,691 marriages per annum above that of the preceding 
decennial period, and in the three years 1919-1921 there was an 
average of 356,726 marriages per year compared with an average 
rate of 264,146 for the years Ig0I-IgII. 

At the recent Birmingham conference of the C.O.P.E.C. a 
special commission which had been inquiring into the question of 
housing reported as follows: ‘ The broad fact is that as a result 
of the war the housing conditions are to-day much worse than 
they were before 1914.’ Examples are quoted that are appalling 
in their character. In one house in Northumberland, consisting 
of one living-room and one bedroom, eleven persons contrive to 
exist: a father, mother, four adult sons, two daughters, the 
husband of one daughter and their baby, and an adult male lodger. 
In Manchester a four-roomed tenement is let to four families, 
totalling nineteen persons, seven of whom live in the parlour. 
In Doncaster over 1000, and in Middlesbrough over 2000, four- 
roomed houses shelter two or more families, and in the latter town 
more than 1100 out of 4000 applicants for houses have been 
waiting over three years. 

Those who are in touch with the actualities of the case in our 
large industrial towns know only too well that a similar appalling 
shortage exists throughout the country, and that for every house 
built there are a hundred applicants. 

The familiarity which breeds contempt must not in this 
instance allow us to relax our efforts in dealing with the most 
tragic of all human problems. 

It is obvious from the figures already quoted that neither in 
1923 nor at the present time are the whole of the available 
resources of man-power and materials being used to remedy this 
evil. 

In July 1921, when the Addison scheme was in full operation, 
according to calculations based on the figures of the Ministry of 
Health, over 195,000 men were employed on State-assisted housing 
schemes, whereas, according to statistics given in the Report of 
the Building Industry submitted to Parliament April 10, 1924 
(Cmd. 2104), it is doubtful whether 49,000 men are so employed 
to-day. 
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This large reduction is undoubtedly directly due to the action 
of successive Ministers of Health, following the example of Sir 
Alfred Mond, in restricting the activities of local authorities who 
were manfully tackling the problem. 

It was said by some that, if only the State and the local 
authorities would stand aside and not interfere, private enterprise 
would solve the problem. Unfortunately for the homeless masses, 
private enterprise has not seized the opportunity and supplied 
the houses. According to the Report recently submitted to the 
Minister of Health by the National House-building Committee 
(representing the National Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers and Operatives) private enterprise will not be able to do 
so unless subsidised out of public funds. 

The fact that an acute shortage of houses has been in existence 
since 1919 makes it evident that the operation of the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand fails to meet the situation. A moment’s 
consideration shows this to be inevitable, seeing that building costs 
are nearly treble what they were before the war, whilst the wages 
of the majority of those who require the houses are now little more 
than they were before the war. 

The average parlour cottage costs to-day about 50ol., including 
land, sewers and streets, and consequently must be let at a rental 
of not less than 15s. per week, exclusive of rates, to tempt the 
private investor to interest himself in cottage property. This rent 
is clearly beyond the means of the average worker on to-day’s 
wages. 

If the supply of houses could be considered simply on all fours 
with the supply of any other commodity, the obvious solution of 
the problem would be to wait until the law of supply and demand 
adjusted the economic equation. 

But, in view of the untold misery and suffering endured by 
thousands of families since the war, will anyone contend that this 
is a matter which can be left to the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand ? 

Apart from all other considerations, it must be remembered 
that the present artificial scarcity is largely due to the arbitrary 
action of the State in limiting building operations during the war ; 
consequently the strictest economic purist can scarcely contend 
that the State has no obligation in this matter. 

To-day’s housing problem is not all due to the war. As far 
back as 1885 the Report of the Royal Commission on Housing is 
full of evidence cf overcrowding and slum conditions. 

The shortage was acute in 1912, when the Report of the Liberal 
Land Inquiry Committee disclosed a deficiency of over 200,000 
houses. In addition they reported that a large number of 
existing houses were unfit for human habitation and should be at 
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once demolished ; they estimated that about 10 per cent., or over 
600,000, should be so condemned. 

The continued existence of these slum dwellings throughout 
the country aggravates the problem to-day. 

In Leeds alone, according to the Report of the Unhealthy 
Areas Committee, presided over by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
there are 72,000 back-to-back houses. In Birmingham Professor 
Tillyard states there are 40,000 to 50,000 of these monstrosities, 
and smaller numbers are to be found in other industrial towns. 

According to Mr. Henry Aldridge, Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, a recognised expert on this 
question, there are to-day upwards of a million slums which are 
hopelessly unfit for human habitation. 

It is curious to note that whereas every ‘ up-to-date ’ business 
man is prepared to scrap any portion of his machinery imme- 
diately it is obsolete, or can be replaced by more efficient plant, 
houses once built are expected to last for ever. 

The machine must embody the last word of science and inven- 
tion, or it is thrown on the scrap-heap, but the human worker who 
tends the machine is expected to remain in ill-ventilated, badly 
built, obsolete dwellings, which are a menace to himself and his 
family. We accept without comment the fact that millions of our 
working class houses are more than a century old. 

It is obvious that, having regard to the replacements required, 
as well as to the war shortage to be made good, no mere temporary 
expedients or hand to mouth policy will suffice. The problem 
calls for a well-conceived, comprehensive programme, steadily 
adhered to and carried out with resolution over a period of years. 

At the Inter-Allied Housing Congress held in London in 
1920 a resolution was passed calling upon each Government 
to take steps immediately to secure that within the limit of 
twenty years every family should be housed under proper 
conditions, with adequate provision for amenity in regard to 
surroundings. 

Accepting that limit of time in which to set our house in order, 
our twenty years’ programme would be as under : 


Houses required for those dispossessed ' slum clear- 


ances . 1,250,000 
Annual housing programme, Bo, 000 x 20 1,600,000 
Houses required to make good ETT Y ot pp during 

war years . . : ° 500,000 


3,350,000 


In other words, 167,500 houses must be built every year for 
the next twenty years in England and Wales, and a further 
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30,000 for Scotland, making the total number required during 
the next twenty years 200,000 a year for the United Kingdom. 

With regard to slum replacements, inasmuch as overcrowding 
prevails to a greater extent in slum dwellings than elsewhere, 
provision must be made for a larger number of new houses to be 
built than the number demolished. 

Judging by past experience, no such building programme 
as that outlined for the next twenty years is possible without 
considerable augmentation of the supplies of both labour and 
materials. 

The Report on this question just submitted to the Minister 
of Health by the National House-building Committee (repre- 
sentative of employers and operatives in the building trades) 
gives some instructive figures. 

Whereas in December 1913 there were (according to the 
records of the Ministry of Labour of insured persons) 429,120 
craftsmen employed in the skilled trades of the industry, in 
January 1924 that number had fallen to 367,030, and in conse- 
quence there is not sufficient labour available to carry out a largely 
extended housing programme. The reasons given for this reduc- 
tion in numbers are : 

1. The casual nature of employment. 

2. Transfers to kindred industries—shipbuilding, cabinet- 
making, waggon-building, etc. 

3. Prolonged depression 1905-14. 

4. War losses, post-war conditions, emigration. 

Contrary to opinions held in some quarters, the reduction in 
recruitment is not due to any restrictive action by trade unions 
with reference to the number of apprentices allowed, as according 
to the 1921 Census return there were then in training only about 
21,000 apprentices in five skilled trades, whereas according to the 
rules of these trades there might have been 56,400. How far this 
falling off is due to reluctance on the part of employers to train 
apprentices, and how far to unwillingness of parents to apprentice 
their children to this industry, is not made clear. 

It is somewhat significant that the period of the maximum 
employment on housing schemes, namely, July 1921, when 195,000 
men were so employed as compared with 49,000 men to-day, 
coincides with the exercise by local authorities of their power to 
prohibit work on luxury buildings, such as cinemas, private motor 
garages, etc., a power which has since been taken away. 

It is worth considering whether such powers should not be 
temporarily restored until the excessive shortage and consequent 
hardship and suffering to so many innocent people is relieved. 

According to the Building Trades Report, the co-operation 
and assistance of the trade is promised in augmenting labour, and 
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by a relaxation where necessary as to the limit of the number of 
apprentices allowed and an increase in the age limit the Committee 
hope to be able to secure the additional building labour required 
to carry out an extended building programme of 225,000 houses a 
year for fifteen years. 

It will be noticed that the total number of houses required and 
obtainable, according to the Report of the building industry, is 
practically the same as the figures given in the preceding pages. 

Concerning the soundness and practicability of the suggestions 
made by the Committee it is as yet not possible to speak with 
certitude. There is in them an element of vagueness which 
renders it difficult to discuss them.. But there may be general 
agreement in holding the view that the security afforded to the 
worker by a long-run building programme should encourage the 
recruitment of labour. Stated in another way, certainty and 
regularity of employment should engender a spirit of goodwill 
and co-operation whereby production will be stimulated and 
building costs reduced. 

It will be more profitable to look for assistance in this way 
than on the lines of the Report, which seeks to establish a close 
corporation in the building industry and, by the exclusion of all 
foreign materials for building supplies, to create a trust and 
combine to keep prices up in the home market. 

It is most unfortunate, in view of the heavy falling off in the 
number of houses built last year under the Chamberlain Act, that 
the present Government have not yet been able to submit definite 
proposals to Parliament. 

Judging by the rate of progress of their other legislative 
measures, the best part of the building season will be over before 
their schemes can become operative. 

It may be of service to consider what are the lessons to be 
learnt from the experience of the workings of previous Housing 
Acts, and what conclusions should be drawn from them to guide 
us as to future policy. 

1. Private enterprise unaided is unable to make good the shortage 
in workmen’s dwellings. 

Since the war there has been a gradual resumption of activity 
on the part of the speculative builder. But whereas before the 
war this activity included the building of cottages for private 
investors, who let them to working class tenants, now the specu- 
lative builder is engaged in building houses costing from 600/. to 
r100/. for sale outright to occupying owners. 

The supply of new houses built by private enterprise for 
occupation at weekly rents by working class families has practi- 
cally ceased. 

The demand for a better-class house for immediate purchase 
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offers a more profitable avenue, and absorbs the whole of the 
activities of the speculative builder who formerly built the 
smaller and cheaper house. 

In addition it is doubtful whether investors are now to be 
found who are prepared to lock up their money in the purchase 
of cottage property. 

It is not only that they fail to see how a substantial return can 
be secured from investments in cottage property. The cumulative 
effect of the various Rent and Mortgage Restrictions Acts has been 
to render such investments unpopular with the public generally. 
Moreover, the experience of the war period has opened out many 
alternative fields of investment to a public which previously put 
its money into bricks and mortar. 

2. State grants to private builders are liable to abuse, and also 
have failed to produce the number of houses required. 

The experience of the administration of the subsidy granted 
under the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919, whereby sums 
varying from 140/. to 260/. were distributed to private persons in 
the case of upwards of 40,000 houses, shows the undesirability of 
repeating this method of stimulating the supply of houses. 
Subsidies were paid for the building of seaside and country 
bungalows, and for the provision of houses for their gamekeepers, 
chauffeurs and gardeners, to employers well able to provide these 
themselves. Speculative builders were also enabled to enhance 
their profits at the expense both of the public and the purchasers. 

State grants to private persons under the 1923 Act, whilst not 
open to abuse to the same extent, have failed to produce the 
number of houses required, because obviously the great mass of 
the homeless thousands are wage-earners unable to purchase their 
own houses but able and willing to pay a reasonable rent if only 
houses to let are forthcoming. 

The maximum number of houses which could be built for 
occupying owners under State subsidies would not touch the 
fringe of the problem. 

3. The largest proportion of the houses which have been erected 
have been secured through the agency of the local authorities, who 
have erected no less than 170,257 houses out of the total of 219,774 
houses built under the various Housing Acts since 1919. 

Bearing this fact in mind, it is clearly desirable that the 
Government should seek the co-operation of the local authorities 
in the carrying out of a long-run national housing policy. 

It is understood that the Government contemplate submitting 
to the House of Commons proposals under which gl. per house 
will be given for forty years to local authorities on two conditions : 

(a) That they (the local authorities) let the houses when built 

at the same rents (plus 40 per cent. increase under the 
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Rent and Mortgage Interest Act) as houses of the 
ordinary working class type built and let before the 
war ; 

(6) That the local authorities give out of the rates 4/. ros. 
per house or such lesser sum as will enable them to let 
the houses at the rents named above. 

The rents are not to be higher than those coming within the 
formula set out in (a) unless the loss is such that it exceeds the 
13/. Ios. provided conjointly by the State and the local authority. 
In the case of the loss being greater than 13/. 1os., additions are 
to be made to the rent. 

It is understood that the Government will give additional 
grants to those local authorities with great housing needs and small 
rateable values, and especially liberal aid will be given to local 
authorities for purely agricultural areas in which the rents are 
low and in which the rate of wages paid is such as to render it 
impossible for agricultural labourers to pay rents on an urban 


scale. 
It should not be too much to hope that these points will receive 


- more attention than was devoted to them when the Housing Act, 


1923, was under consideration in the House of Commons. 

Just as at the present time there is a differentiation between 

one locality and another as regards the scale in force for teachers’ 
salaries under the Burnham award or for police pay under the 
findings of the Desborough Committee, there is no reason why 
there should not be different regional scales of State contribution 
towards housing schemes. 
_ In many industrial towns where the housing shortage is most 
acute the local rates are already overburdened by unemployment 
relief charges ; when local rates are 20s. or 30s. in the pound, 
there is a limit to whatever the most zealous housing reformers 
can do without adequate State assistance. 

In so far as the shortage is due to the cessation of house- 
building during the war and to the influx of outsiders into indus- 
trial areas to speed up the manufacture of munitions, these are 
national and not local causes. The State therefore should accept 
responsibility for the results of its own actions and not seek to 
saddle them upon already overburdened ratepayers. 

This loss, if treated as a war charge, would be one of the few 
from which any lasting benefit to the community would accrue. 

Local authorities, if granted increased aid, are prepared to 
continue the good work they are doing and to bear in the future, 
if necessary, an even greater burden than in the past, realising 
that the health of the community depends upon an enlightened 
housing policy. 

This does not necessarily mean that the local authorities will 
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build the houses themselves by direct labour, but that they will, 
as in the past, by means of competitive tenders, employ private 
enterprise to do for them that which private enterprise admits it 
is unable to do by itself. 

Inasmuch as State funds are to be used, Parliament is entitled. 
to lay down certain general conditions which must accompany 
the grant. This need not mean interference and control of 
operations from ‘ Whitehall,’ but merely that when application 
is made to the Treasury for the grant it should be accompanied 
by a certificate that the local authority has complied with these 
conditions. 

The higher standard of dwelling required by the Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1919 must be maintained. 

In urban districts not more than twelve houses to the acre 
should be allowed. Not less than three bedrooms should be pro- 
vided, so that as the children grow up the decencies of life may be 
observed. A bath should be found in every house. 

As regards the first condition, as the average price paid for 
land acquired under the 1919 Housing Act was 200/. per acre, 
the substitution of twelve for twenty houses per acre means only 
a difference of 2d. per week in the rent. It is not necessary or 
desirable that in every case each house should occupy one-twelfth 
of an acre, but it is important in planning out an estate that 
sufficient land should be provided for playgrounds, breathing 
spaces and similar amenities. 

The other conditions are such obvious necessities of healthy 
family life as to need no comment. 

It is urged in some quarters that these proposals involve a 
subsidy of wages, to which it might be replied that abnormal 
conditions call for exceptional treatment. Apart however from 
that, we must face the probability that for some years to come 
the lower-paid workers will not be able to pay an economic rent 
for such houses. Does this mean they must be condemned to live 
for all time in that inferior type of dwelling which in pre-war 
days was called a home? If we are to have a higher standard 
of comfort and of decency all round we must face the fact that, 
unless there is a considerable increase in the wages of the lower- 
paid worker, it will be necessary to continue this assistance if he 
is to have a home worthy of the name. 

Is there anything very alarming in this proposition ? 

Does not each local authority at the present time provide 
various health services out of public funds ? 

The whole sewage and cleansing systems of our towns, our 
fever hospitals, our maternity and child welfare centres, our 
school clinics, our swimming baths, parks, and recreation grounds, 
and in some cases our water supplies, are already communal health 
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services, and therefore no new principle is involved in adding the 
provision of improved dwelling-houses to the list. 

With regard to this being a subsidy of wages, no one need feel 
that any new economic heresy is involved, unless he or she is pre- 
pared to repudiate all responsibility for our system of free educa- 
tion, which many of us desire to see extended to the utmost limits. 

In 1870 the State, realising the national necessity of a sound 
education for all, took upon its shoulders the responsibility of 
supplementing the supply of schools then available. It would 
appear that the time has now come for similar State action in 
regard to housing. 

A healthy home for each child is as essential to national well- 
being as a sound education. In the same way as the State in 
1870 provided schools where there was a failure on the part of the 
voluntary system to do so, so in 1924 the State must accept the 
responsibility for seeing that where private enterprise fails to 
provide a decent, healthy home for each child adequate provision 
is forthcoming. 

Quite apart from the desire to see that every child born into 
the world has a reasonable chance of healthy surroundings, this 
expenditure can be more than justified on the narrow grounds of 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

From inquiries made by Dr. Addison when Minister of Health 
it was ascertained that the total annual direct cost of tuberculosis 
to the community in England and Wales was 14,250,000/., and he 
estimated from figures in his possession that the loss to the public 
in any one year from ill-health and consequent loss of work 
directly due to bad housing was no less a sum than 42,367,000/. 
(The Betrayal of the Slums, see pp. 88 and 99). It is obvious that 
the saving of but a part of these charges would more than com- 
pensate for the whole of the subsidies required for the better 
housing of our slum population. 

It is not suggested that any expensive scheme of buying out 
slum landlords should be undertaken. The most effective way of 
dealing with the slum problem is to build a sufficiency of new 
houses and then fearlessly close every house that is not reasonably 
fit for habitation. It is true, the present slum dwellers will not 
themselves occupy the new houses, but there will be a gradual 
filtration upwards and outwards, which will most effectively and 
economically solve the slum problem. 

To summarise these conclusions : 

1. Private enterprise unaided cannot supply present housing 
needs. 

2. Public assistance is necessary, and should be given through 
public authorities, so that the whole benefit may reach the public 
and not be intercepted by private interests. 
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3. The burden cannot be borne by the local ratepayer. The 
problem is a national one, and the bulk of the loss should be con- 
tributed by the National Exchequer. 

4. A high standard of dwelling should be maintained with good 
planning and adequate accommodation. 

5. A comprehensive programme is required extending over a 
period of years. No haphazard opportunist scheme is of any use. 

6. A healthy nation is as important as a well-educated one ; 
public assistance, therefore, is equally necessary and justifiable in 
both cases. 

TREVELYAN THOMSON. 





LIFE AND SCENES IN LONDON 


I. BETHNAL GEEEN } 


BETHNAL GREEN has been described as London’s poorest slum, 
and I do not quarrel with the term. It is a very dreadful place. 
Yet the approach is not particularly disagreeable. Bethnal Green 
Road is a wide street ; Cambridge Road, through which it passes, 
is a good thoroughfare ; and even Green Street, into which it 
runs on its way to a bridge leading to the Roman Road of Bow, is 
not unpleasant. But on each side of Green Street lie dozens of 
small streets and alleys, ugly, mean, uncomfortable. It was a 
matter of surprise to me to find out that some of these deplorable 
houses are only about thirty years old ; I had supposed that the 
conscience of the nation was then stirring in its sleep. 

A few days ago I was in Bethnal Green, and turned up a narrow 
street off Green Street, thence into a narrower one, and found 
myself entering a sort of slit between houses, an alley, a cul de sac, 
so narrow that a stranger might well miss it, not dreaming that 
anyone could live there. Yet several families exist within these 
hemming walls, in the houses which face each other across a yard 
or so of flagging. 

The family I wished to visit lives at the top of one of these 
houses, and rent two rooms. On the right is the bedroom—the 
bed usually unmade—on the left is the ‘ living ’-room ; the suite 
is inhabited by a man, his wife, seven sons and one daughter, 
three of the children being under four years of age. 

There was a fire in the living room, for the day before had been 
washing day, and on cords stretched immediately over the family 
dining-table hung a collection of wet garments. For a few 
moments the mother managed to quiet her ‘three under four,’ 
and sank thankfully into a chair for a chat. 

‘ The rent is 8s. 6d. a week,’ she said. ‘ If only there were any 
place to put anything! There is not so much as a cupboard. 
Or if only we could get another room, now that the eldest is getting 
a big boy, and goes out to work! He’s getting on well, and his 

2 «Poplar—Apart from Politics,’ by Miss Sydney K. Phelps, was published in 
The Nineteenth Century and After for April, 1924. 
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money’s useful ; he works at a packing place, but when trade is 
bad he has to stand down. My husband is out of work, and likely 
to be. Chest trouble, you know. Doctor says it’s both sides 
now.’ 

In the East End we never mention consumption or cancer ; 
one is ‘ chest trouble,’ the other is ‘ inside trouble.’ 

‘ He is out in the Park now,’ she said. But almost immediately 
in walked the master of these two rooms—a well-set-up figure, 
alarmingly thin, a man about forty, with a white, shadowed face. 
He also stopped to talk. 

‘I am a soldier, or was. When I was a lad I went all through 
the Boer war, and was wounded ; I have got both the medals. 
Then I worked at the docks, or at any odd jobs I could find. 
When this last war came, I joined up again—the Marines—and 
served until they invalided me out. Yes, there is a pension: 
8s. a week for me and 7s. for the wife and children. Theirs used 
to be 8s., too, but the eldest is just beyond the age limit now. 
We’re crowded here, but there are no rooms to be had. We should 
do all right if I could manage to work. It’s that chest trouble 
that worries me.’ 

And across a yard of passage was the room in which this man, 
suffering from tuberculosis, sleeps with his wife and as many of 
the children as can be packed in; the elder boys sleep in the 
living-room. Yet the mother was cheerful; the faces, at least, 
of the children were clean, and they looked happy. The room 
was a muddle of furniture of all sorts, a cooking, drying, working 
nursery. Above the mantelpiece hung a faded photograph of 
Guido’s portrait of Beatrice Cenci. Noticing that my eyes rested 
on it for a second, as I wondered by what strange chance it had 
made its way hither, the man said : 

‘I am always wondering what is the story about that.’ 

I had not the wit to invent a legend on the spur of the moment, 
nor the heart to outline to him the tragedy ; his own face was as 
sad a tale as I cared to read. I do not know what relief this man 
gets when he is out of work ; he did not tell me, and I did not like 
to ask an old soldier. There must be some, or the family could 
not live. 

A particularly cheerful friend of mine lives with her husband 
and family in a little street on the opposite side of Green Street. 
She is one of the most sunny people I know. If I were to describe 
her as a coster she might be offended, but she does take her stand 
on Saturdays at a barrow in the street; and I cannot help 
thinking that the fresh air and the gay chaffering have something 
to do with her buoyant spirits. At any rate, she is content with 
life, and more than content with her husband and children. She 
is thirty-five years of age, and has nine children living. The tenth 
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she lost, to her great grief, nearly a year ago. When we paid her 
a visit of consolation then, she was in tears, lamenting the 
unearthly quiet of her house. At that moment seven of her 
children were in the room or the passage outside, two being away 
at work, but she said : ‘ Quiet as the grave without him. I can’t 
bear it.’ Her only consolation is that she has a framed enlarged 
photograph of the infant, taken when at the point of death. 
But deadly quiet is not likely to be her lot in the near future, 
for there will be another baby before many months have passed. 

‘I am going in to have it,’ she announced. 

‘To a hospital? You will like that better ? ’ 

‘Oh, well, it’s the London,’ she said. ‘ Why, they’re kind 
to you there.’ . 

She is so cheerful, so industrious, that I think the coming 
child ought to be a good citizen. The cluster round her all look 
clean and well fed. 

Her husband makes boxes for a boot factory, and occasionally 
sells boots for the firm, on commission, from a barrow in the 
street. He is generally out when I call; but his praises are 
sounded. 

‘I am the only woman in Bethnal Green that knows what her 
husband earns,’ said his wife triumphantly ; ‘ 2/. 16s. a week it 
is ; and he turns out his pockets on this table.’ 

They have four rooms, rent 18s. 6d. a week. My friend’s only 
trouble is that her two eldest children, who have left school, and 
are earning from Ios. to IIs. a week each, are beginning to show 
signs of becoming ‘ grand,’ and want to know why they cannot 
have a real parlour. Mother does not see how it can be managed. 

There is often a little difficulty when a boy leaves school and 
starts earning money. The money is more than welcome ; but 
he expects extra food, and possibly extra consideration. And the 
form of his future ‘ young lady’ looms ahead. One mother, 
speaking of her boy’s prospects, posed us completely. 

‘ Yes, he’s doing a lot better now, since he took to the devil 
‘opping.’ 

We are used to curious trades, but this was a puzzle. My mind 
flew off to a Cornish village in which the devil was successfully 
danced out of the place ; my friend’s mind sped to a Kentish hop 
garden. We were wrong. The lad had found employment at a 
little photographer’s, and was being taught developing. 

There are more romantic occupations than box-making in 
Bethnal Green. It was once a centre of the silk-weaving industry, 
and I have the pleasure of knowing a delightful old lady who still 
carries on the craft in herown home. The front room of the upper 
storey of the house in which she lives is almost filled by two great 


mills, wonderful structures of considerable age. When I called 
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last, on a bitterly cold day, she was at work there, without a fire. 
Indeed, I am not sure that a fire could have been lit in the room, 
for one of the old wooden mills nearly touched the fireplace. 
Nothing gives her greater pleasure than to show her skill, to see 
interest and admiration in a visitor’s eyes, as she works a treadle 
with her foot, sets her mill revolving, manipulates thirty-five 
bobbins, or deftly gathers up the threads on her outstretched 
fingers for the necessary crossing. 

‘I am a warper, not really a weaver,’ she said. ‘ This black 
silk is for scarves. There’s another lot I’ve just done, blue and 
white shot ; it’s more interesting. I was ’prenticed for seven 
years when I was fourteen, and got 3d. a week and my keep, 
raised at the end to 6d. a week.’ 

* How did you get your mills ? They must cost a lot.’ 

‘ They do cost a lot now, and they cost a good bit to mend 
when one of the old bits of wood goes with a snap. They were 
left me by the people I worked for. There’s an old lady comes in 
to work at the other one when she’s well enough; but she’s 
getting on, nearly eighty, and feels the cold.’ 

My friend is about seventy. She can earn rl, a week, when she 
can get the orders. She loves her mills, and loves her work. The 
only time she was ever known to be ‘a little bit trying ’ was when 
a severe attack of rheumatism crippled her hands, and she could 
not feel her threads ; then she was nearly in despair. 

This passion for work is a very real thing, not only for the 
money earned, but for the work itself. There is an old woman of 
eighty, living near, who strings children’s bats at 3}d. a dozen. 
She only earns half a crown a week (she has the old age pension), 
but she says : 

‘I have always worked, and I always mean to. I used to bea 
shirt-maker. Very different things were when I was young to 
what they are now. Why, nowadays women get paid 4s. 6d. a 
dozen for machining them ; I did not get half that.’ 

The position of holders of old age pensions in Bethnal Green is 
a difficult one. The women, at least, seek in every way for some 
means of augmenting the ros. a week by doing odd jobs. This is 
necessary, for the average weekly rent of one room is from 4s. to 
5s., and in the winter months coal will cost them every week from 
2s. 8d. to 3s. After gas and insurances have been paid, only 
1s. 6d. to 2s. remains for food, and nothing at all for clothes. 
If they cannot get employment in their own trade, they eke out 
their means by ‘ minding’ a young child of a neighbour whilst 
the mother goes out to work, or prepare the midday meal for 
school-children, or take in washing, or sit up for a few hours in 
the night with some sick person. 

Here is an instance of the privations endured by a brave 
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woman who has done home work nearly all her life. Miss C. is 
aged fifty-nine ; she is a brush-drawer by trade, entirely dependent 
onherearnings. She suffers from rheumatoid arthritis, and begins 
to find that her sight is failing. She rents a six-room house at r/. a 
week, and lets off four of the rooms for 15s. The current price 
paid for brush-drawing is 23d. per hundred holes ; but work has 
been very irregular, and for some time her earnings have not 
averaged more than 10s. a week. She is — pawning her 
possessions to buy food and coal. 

The Wages Boards have succeeded, centeialiy in increasing the 
rate of pay for home work ; but, unfortunately, this has limited 
the amount of work given out. Box-making, for instance, is far 
better paid ; but nearly all the box-makers I know are in distress, 
because there is so little work. By the way, I fancy that if 
anyone really wanted a simple test to show the state of trade it 
would be a good idea to inquire into the matter of box-making. 
As one of my friends put it: ‘ You see, boxes aren’t anything ; 
no one thinks of them when things go well. But when trade is 
bad, why, then they do.’ 

There are still cases in which the rate of pay seems alarmingly 
low. One woman and her brother share two small rooms ; he is 
an invalid, and spends a lot of his time in the hospital. When he 
is home he has an allowance of 15s. a week. Until last year this 
woman was helping to support a crippled sister. She machines 
youths’ waistcoats, not doing the pressing or the buttonholes, 
but finding her own thread. For the commonest kind of waist- 
coat, made of rough tweed, she is paid 54d. Sometimes she gets 
an order which she much prefers, that is, to make white waistcoats, 
to be shipped abroad, at 6d. each ; and it is only fair to say that 
at times she gets what she calls really good work, that is, to make 
evening waistcoats for men ; they take much more work, but she 
can get 4s. 6d. each for them. We asked her to lend us one 
of the 5$d. waistcoats to show to a friend interested in the trade ; 
but she refused point-blank, saying that if she talked too much 
she might never get any more work, and then there would be 
only the workhouse in front of her. But she showed her book 
in which orders and payments are entered. 

One difficulty is that hardly any of the poor—even if they are 
earning fairly good wages—have any reserve on which they can 
fall back in difficult times, or any fund from which they can replace 
their worn-out household necessaries. I once knew the Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, though his name was certainly not De 
Montfort, and he had no beautiful daughter Bessie. He went out 
with a barrel-organ, whilst his wife sat at home making match- 
boxes. Between them they just managed to pay their rent, and 
to buy food of a sort for themselves and the children. Meanwhile 
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the ‘ home,’ which means the furniture, went to wrack and ruin. 
A friend of mine, hearing rumours of distress, took me to Bethnal 
Green to see the family, and the memory of that visit will not fade 
from my mind. In one tiny room there was a broken iron 
bedstead and a chair. The bedstead was covered with a filthy 
piece of sacking, and on it slept, in their clothes, three little boys, 
huddled together, covered over with all sorts of bits and pieces of 
old rugs and mats. The dress of their mother cannot be described. 
My friend and I+left hurriedly to see about another bed, bedding 
and clothing. Help was forthcoming, and the family was rescued 
from a state of such utter desolation that it had brought one 
member into the shadow of a police court. It was not at all 
a good sight in a Christian land. 

There is one dread which ever haunts the minds of the poor. 
Death does not frighten them in the least—‘ a friend’s voice ’— 
but the thought of having to die in a workhouse infirmary is 
appalling. Rightly or wrongly, they believe that they will not be 
well treated. They feel also that they will lose their identity ; 
and—it is a small point, perhaps—the elder married women 
especially do so hate being addressed as ‘ Brown’ or ‘ Jones.’ 
In the light of this dread, please let me tell a story told me by 
Mr. Holmes. 

He got to know a woman who was in the habit of getting 
drunk, fighting, and going to prison with dreadful regularity. 
He saw her in prison, and suggested that she was wasting her 
life. 

‘Who cares ? ’ she demanded. 

‘Well, Ido. When you are let out, go straight to this address, 
it is my home, and my wife will take care of you for a time until 
you can get work.’ 

‘Ho yuss! And what’ll she want me to do?’ 

‘ Nothing, only rest, and enjoy yourself if you can.’ 

When she was released she did go to his house, taking a little 
refreshment on the way, and fully prepared to leave promptly, 
and make an evening of it, if she were not well received. But 
Mrs. Holmes welcomed her as if she had been a most desirable 
guest, and she decided to stay and see. For the first few days 
she was looking out for the ‘ catch’; but, finding there was none, 
she settled down in great content, and insisted on doing her share 
of the house work. Some weeks passed ; then one afternoon she 
went out for a walk, and did not return. Very sorrowfully her 
host made inquiries at police stations, fearing that she might 
have met old friends and have got into difficulties once more. 
But the police knew nothing at all about her. Then he feared a 
street accident, and sent round to the hospitals. No, she had 
simply vanished, and left no trace. Several months later he got 
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an urgent summons to an infirmary, where a woman, dying of 
cancer, wanted to see him. He found his late guest. With the 
ghost of a smile on her face, she said : 

‘ Did you down finely, didn’t I?’ 

‘I don’t know about that ; I have been very anxious about 
you ; we were sorry we had not made you happy.’ 

‘Happy? Lord bless you! It’s the only time in my life 
that I have been happy. But when the pain began again, I knew 
what it meant. I had been cut about twice before, and they said 
there couldn’t be a third time. So I says to myself: ‘ What am I 
going todo? They’ll never turn me out. If I stay here for the 
end, there’ll be Mrs. Holmes running up and down stairs waiting 
on me. And they're the only people that have ever been kind to me. 
It’s not fair, and I won’t doit.” So I slipped away here, where 
I never thought to be, gave another name, and waited until it was 
too late for me to be moved before I would let you know. That’s 
all.’ . 
It was all—here. In a few days her valiant spirit passed 
away. 

I do not;want to dwell over much on the virtues to be found 
in the slums ; I do not wish to appear to be a disciple of the late 
esteemed Hannah More, and to be capable of reminding starving 
people, as she did, that, though they had suffered from scarcity 
of food, they had suffered no scarcity of religious instruction. 
I would as soon point out to them, in her inimitable words, ‘ the 
advantages they derive from the benefits of distinction in fortune, 
which enables the high to assist the low.’ There are people who 
have such a touching belief in the good effects of hardships borne 
by others that they are capable of congratulating the poor on the 
happy chance which has deprived them of all comfort here in order 
to accentuate the rapture which will be theirs hereafter, whilst 
they, for their own part, choose—both. But, all the same, I am 
always coming across proofs of staggering heroism in mean streets, 
without liking the streets one whit the better, though I love 
the heroes and heroines. One such proof reached me a day or 
two ago. The Home Workers’ Aid Association has a small fund 
from which, as far as it can be stretched, certain very old or infirm 
members are allowed a little pension of Ios. a month. It sounds 
almost absurd to say that such a trifle makes a very real difference 
to them; but it does, and the pensions are waited for with the 
utmost eagerness. A poor and ill woman whom I know has been 
receiving this little sum for more than a year. It is the only 
addition to her allowance from the guardians of 15s. a week. 
She wrote to me as follows. I have changed the spelling :— 


The Vicar has offered me 2s. 6d. a week. I would not say ‘ Yes’ at 
first, for he has been so good to me, paying for someone to sit up at night 
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with me out of his own pocket. But he says this comes from a lady to do 
with the Church ; I do not know who. I think I ought to give up the home 
workers’ pension if I take this. There’s so many that want the help, 
Please tell me what I should do. 


I do not think the East End is quite as dreary a place as it 
was even twenty years ago. There is such a great power for good 
at work. Itis the Church ; by this I mean the blessed company 
of all faithful people—Church of England clergy, Roman Catholic 
priests, Nonconformist ministers, the Salvation Army, and the 
irregulars, those who do not acknowledge our Lord in word, 
but serve Him in deed, and, being sealed of the tribe of Abou ben 
Adhem, show their love of God in their love of their fellow-men. 

Yet the distress is very great. In many cases life is scarcely 
worth living. Too often there is a touch of wistfulness in the eyes 
of inhabitants of Bethnal Green when a funeral starts. The deter- 
mination on the part of neighbours to see that one of their own 
people has a seemly ‘send-off’ has led to a curious custom. 
Directly a death occurs some energetic man or woman in the 
street goes from house to house asking for money for flowers— 
that is, wreaths. The appeal is seldom disregarded. I have 
known a woman with only 6d. in the house give 3d. for flowers for 
someone she hardly knew. The attitude of the overdriven 
towards death may be illustrated by an overheard conversation 
between two very poor women. There had been a tragic accident, 
and the victim lay in the mortuary. One of the women had had 
the good fortune to see the body ; the other had not. She asked:— 

* How did she look ? ’ 

‘ Well, there was a rather stern look on her face.’ 

‘Stern? Why, that’s not right. Should have been a smile. 
No need for her to look stern now.’ 

Bethnal Green is very patient ; it endures a lot of misery in 
silence. Personally I think it is more utterly hopeless in summer 
than in winter. When the sun beats down on that wilderness of 
closely packed houses, it is as if you were in a:tunnel with the roof 
off, and only one yard of blue sky above you. The great redeeming 
feature is Victoria Park, a really noble space of over 200 acres, 
a park boasting fine trees, masses of flowering shrubs, abundance 
of seats, and a good-sized lake. It is the lungs of Bethnal Green, 
the resting place for the weary, the playground of children ; 
without it conditions would be intolerable. 

Only once have I heard a real outcry, an outburst of rage, 
against the place. This was in a tram, and I do not think the 
speaker was an Englishman. If only he had confined himself to 
the housing question he would have been on safe ground ; he had 
only to ask us to look around us. But he insisted on telling his 
fellow-passengers all about the class which was trampling on the 
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people and sucking their blood. I gathered that these feats were 
being performed simultaneously. He promised them a very 
different state of affairs shortly. There was an impending strike, 
over which he rejoiced greatly ; but what his soul waited for was 
a general strike. ‘ Give us that, only twenty-four hours of it, and 
we'll have them all on their knees to us—yes, all the men that 
go about now with gold chains stretched across their waistcoats.’ 

This was said with such pointed ferocity that I glanced at the 
man sitting next me. He appeared to be a prosperous tradesman, 
and, sure enough, he had a gold watch-chain. The prosperous 
one said not one word, but he gravely lifted his hat in acknowledg- 
ment of the speaker’s good wishes. The action was so unexpected, 
and showed so much humour, that the tram rocked with laughter, 
and the orator remembered an appointment and got out. A very 
poor woman sitting on my other side said to me : 

‘Don’t he talk beautifully ? But there——’ 

She sighed, and her sigh meant ‘ I have known four-and-twenty 
leaders of revolt.’ 
SypNEY K. PHELPs, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIFE AND SCENES IN LONDON — 
II. WATERLOO BRIDGE 


THERE is always something fascinating about a bridge across a 
river. It is open to the sky and the winds of heaven, and domi- 
nates the waters below. 

When John Rennie, at the instance of the Strand Bridge 
Company, built Waterloo Bridge in 1817, it was pronounced by 
Canova to be the finest stone bridge in Europe. In days before 
William H. Vanderbilt’s ‘ largest paving stone in the world’ was 
deposited in Fifth Avenue of New York, the grey granite stones 
of the footway were considered cyclopean, for they occupied the 
whole width of the pavement. 

Originally forced out of the earth in the form of volcanic mud, 
now cooled and hardened by time, the rock has a granulated 
resistance which makes for rounded surfaces, and the edges where 
two stones met were worn down in time into depressions which 
gave an antiquity to the building. How many million human 
feet contributed to wear down those solid stones, before they 
made way in 1911 for the more prosaic sandstone, it would be 
hard to say. 

The piers are built upon a flooring of beech-wood 6 inches 
thick, which is kept in place by beech and elm piles driven into 
the bed of the river. Signs of subsidence have now induced the 
London County Council to renew the structure in a wider form 
to carry the increased traffic of modern times. The old granite 
stones are to be replaced on the sides; thus the new material 
will be contained in the centre, but, whether the building will 
have gained or lost in artistic beauty by the thickening process, 
the old proportion will certainly be changed for ever, and the 
bridge will have lost its soul, for there is a soul in old buildings 
which no amount of replacing stone by stone will preserve. 
What Temple Bar, re-erected in a country park, looks like, I 
know not, but it cannot have the soul of the old gate which 
adorned as well as obstructed Fleet Street. 

When the bridge was first built, it was considered such a 
triumph that a French engineer was moved, in a report that he 
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made to the French Institute of the day, to write the following 
words : 

If tradition instruct the traveller that six years sufficed for the under- 
taking and finishing of this work, if he learns that an association of a 
number of private individuals was rich enough to defray the expense of this 
colossal monument worthy [of Sesostris and the Czsars, he will admire 
still more the nation in which similar undertakings could be the fruit of the 
efforts of a few obscure individuals lost in the crowd of industrious citizens. 


Those were brave days. 

Thousands upon thousands of men hurry across that bridge 
twice in the day: the pale, youthful city clerk, gazing up into 
the blue sky with regret at the loss of another fine day to be spent 
in a close office, lit only perhaps by reflectors or artificial light, © 
counting the days and even hours till his holiday shall come ; the 
Government clerk, with papers in a case stamped with the royal 
arms—not so hopeless he, for the letter that he drafted for his 
chief last night was a masterpiece of tact, making the pinnacle of 
his life’s journey—the permanent Under-Secretaryship—more 
clear and possible even for him; the solicitor’s managing clerk, 
to whose busy brain the reputation of a well-known firm is 
attributable, for on him hangs the conduct of dozens of cases. 
He is the hidden lever which keeps the machinery moving with 
constant activity. For the small salary of a few hundreds a year 
he organises all the attacks and defences in the legal war, chooses 
his fighting men, pushes his advance guard through the wire 
entanglements of chamber pleadings into open court, exercising 
all the arts of diplomacy between the office and the senior partner, 
and between the office and the enemy, displaying the qualities of 
both an ambassador and a general in conducting the bloodless 
warfare ; in short, to the outward world he is the firm. He is 
pale, he rarely hurries, and he is usually the best-dressed man in 
the office, for only a partner can afford to be shabby. Since the 
war the lady clerk and typist has invaded the bridge. She trots 
demurely along the pavement, carrying her little case, in which 
repose her novel, her looking-glass, and powder puff. Behind 
that inscrutable girlish face lies knowledge that would wreck 
many a big reputation, for has she not taken down in shorthand 
and typed three company reports, one to be read at the General 
Meeting, another to be disclosed to the Board, and a third, 
specially confidential, to be given to the Chairman? It is said 
that women cannot keep a secret. One of the amazing things in 
life is the reticence of the typist. As long as her heart is un- 
affected her head is sound enough. 

These crowds cross the bridge morning and evening with the 
regularity with which the tide moves up and down the river. 
Indeed, they are like particles of the same ocean, for they all 
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dress alike : the same straw hat in summer surmounts the head of 
each, the same billycock or felt hat in the winter, the umbrella 
with a crooked handle, dark trousers and spats. As their lives are 
drab and monotonous, so are their clothes. Day by day, month 
by month, year by year, does this ceaseless tide of humanity ebb 
and flow across the bridge, each mechanically bound for a similar 
object, each thinking the same thoughts, with apparently no 
wider conception of life than what the daily paper gives them 
between the suburban villa and their daily task. Nature to them 
is represented by a small plot of ground at the back of their 
dwellings which they cultivate in shirt-sleeves on Saturday after- 
noons, or by what they chance to see from a bicycle or a small 
motor on Sunday. Their ideas of the great world in which they 
live seem to be as ‘ cribbed, cabined and confined ’ as those of the 
ants which scurry to and from their nests in search of food. But 
it must not be supposed that because their lives are limited to a 
small area therefore they are really unhappy. Upper Tooting 
possesses more happiness to the square yard than the spacious 
dwellings in Belgravia, for the sense of working for a home sweetens 
the monotony of labour. The wife who is apart from her husband 
for most of the day is generally pleased to see him when he returns, 
and has often been observed to walk to the station to meet him. 
In the morning, too, she frequently accompanies him to the last 
corner and parts from him with an affectionate wave of the hand. 
Indeed, the paucity of divorce actions among the clerkly class is 
some indication that their domestic lives are not unhappy, and 
that there are fewer wild oats sown in that class than in other 
walks of life. 

Nor must we imagine that each individual in this mass of 
people is as commonplace as his habit of life would seem to make 
him. One is perhaps an authority on roses ; another has a book- 
case stocked with poets whom he would blush to quote, though, 
if you caught him in an expansive mood, he would draw an 
intelligent comparison between Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw ; 
and a third makes experiments in electricity or chemistry. They 
may talk Star or Daily Mail in the train, but the thoughts that 
matter to them they keep to themselves. For years I knew a 
doorkeeper in a public building without discovering that he had 
an unerring taste in prints, and collected according to his purse. 

Innate laziness induces some and the pressure of time others 
to crowd the omnibus which carries them across the bridge to 
Somerset House, and indeed the dust and filth which eternally 
blow up and down the Waterloo Bridge Road are enough to drive 
anyone to the shelter of a public conveyance, for the authorities 

_seem to deem it sufficient if the gutters only at the side of the 
roadway should be watered. These thin wet strips soon show the 
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mass of floating atoms by catching them by millions till they form 
a dry scum on the surface. Could you analyse this scum you 
would indicate the sort of stuff which daily invades eyes, nose 
and mouth in this grey and sordid thoroughfare. It is only the 
experienced wayfarer who always chooses the windy side of the 
road, for he knows well that in that cylindrical churn the dust is 
apt to settle on the leeward side of the street. No wonder every- 
one hurries, for there is no inducement to linger in such a place, 
and the secondhand furniture shop may thrust its gate-posts, 
tugs and busts of Ariosto and pictures of Sir Henry Irving into 
the fairway of the pavement in vain. What are busts and pictures 
to a man of business? A roll-top desk, however, offered cheap, 
sometimes comes in handy. But, once on the bridge, the cool, 
crisp air from the river which sweeps through the balustrades is 
an inexpressible relief, the dancing ripples on the tide below are a 
joy to the eye, and even a city man may envy the little boys 
bathing, whose pink bodies make spots of colour on the mud 
which stretches away to Blackfriars. Here again no one stops 
except in one place, and there, for some inexplicable reason, some 
dozen people are nearly always held spellbound by the fascination 
of the work of shooting rubbish. Down below the bridge two 
cranes are ceaselessly tilting gravel, rubbish, ballast, what you 
will, into the Saucy Sally or Foam Queen, barges which wait 
patiently in the mud till high tide shall bear them God knows 
whither. And close-cropped urchins, with patched breeches down 
at heel, peer through the balustrades, and loafers lean over the 
coping, by the hour watching and waiting as though some catas- 
trophe were imminent, but nothing ever happens, and still they 
gaze with eternal curiosity. Otherwise the bridge is not for 
loafers. Barges full of hay, coal, and timber float up and down the 
river, aided by long sweeps and brown sails, with slow precision ; 
tugs and steamers puff along, breasting the brown ripples of the 
tide ; the trim little launches of the river police dash in and out 
between the craft, apparently enjoying quite a pleasure cruise ; 
but no one gives them more than a passing glance. The life and 
movement of the river, with its broad sweep ending in pearly 
indistinct greys ; the most glorious sunset, with its richest cornu- 
copia of colour ; the sky, with an alpine range of thunder-clouds 
blazing with dazzling whiteness ; the steeples and towers of Wren 
rising above the ugly roofs in their perfection of proportion, and 
the great dome of St. Paul’s standing in misty splendour—all are 
passed unnoticed by the crowd because of the uncomfortable fact 
that work has to be done and trains must be caught. Not even 
your pleasure-seeker has a moment to spare for these things, for 
either he has a shop, a theatre, or a race-meeting for his object, 
and his eye never focuses anything beyond the pavement or the 
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passing traffic. There are shops, music-halls, theatres, and other 
attractions in the Strand where he may loiter at his ease: there 
everything beckons him to stay his pace and satisfy his curiosity ; 
but on the bridge one balustrade telleth another, and each stone 
is like the last ; therefore he hurries on. Nothing really important 
happens on the bridge, and that is perhaps why the authorities 
send the most youthful policeman in the force to this beat. He is 
usually a beardless boy clad in a brand-new uniform, which he 
wears with the self-consciousness of a bride going to the altar, and 
you perceive the natural gait of youth struggling painfully with 
the official step as he saunters along, assuming with an effort an 
air of authority. Once a collision occurred, and he was seen, 
note-book in hand, acting as arbiter between two furious drivers ; 
and if he adds other qualities in after-life to the serenity he dis- 
played on this occasion he will doubtless be an inspector some of 
these days. His duty on the bridge must be exceeding light, for, 
with the exception of the above exciting incident, it mainly con- 
sists of telling little boys not to stand on the stone seats to look 
at the river. Troops of these ragged imps cross the bridge daily 
in search of fuel, which they gather in old sacks from far and near, ; 
like eagles descending upon a carcase, so do they find out wherever 
a road is being mended, that they may fill their go-carts and sacks 
with blocks of wood ; their general cargo is made up of bits of coal 
dropped from carts, fragments of packing cases, and other com- 
bustible matter. Thus does the South feed on the plenty of the 
North. But occasionally I have seen a small portion of the cargo 
jettisoned on the way home. A steamer or a tug is sighted 
approaching the bridge, small bullet-heads are thrust through the 
balustrade in eager expectation, and as she passes under, pop 
goes a piece of wood, and if it goes down the funnel, shrieks of 
triumph rise above the roar of traffic. I ask any candid reader 
whether ‘ Aunt Sally ’ or any form of cock-shy is comparable to 
this ; the running deer at Bisley is mechanical if you think of it, 
and a grouse drive pales before it. Naval gunnery in stormy 
weather or dropping shells from an airship might possibly match 
it, or pea-shooting from a railway carriage. At an age when 
children of the well-to-do are being herded by nurses, loaded with 
toys, and taken for sombre airings in the Park, these urchins are 
bringing grist to the family mill, using their wits, braving the 
dangers of the streets, eluding the vigilance of Policeman X, and 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Groups also of stout matronly 
women pass over to the south side every morning, each bearing on 
her head a huge basket of flowers from Covent Garden—the mart 
of the floral circulation of the metropolis. The bearing of this 
daily burden seems to have lowered and broadened their figures, 
for they move with short and resolute steps; they all appear 
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dumpy, nevertheless there is something statuesque in their upright 
carriage and impassive faces. You cannot joke or get excited with 
a basket on your head ; you have to take your corners slowly, or 
a violent movement might end in disaster. 

But the merchant princes, who deal in larger quantities than 
can be carried on the person, employ coster carts for their trans- 
port, which are pushed, pulled or donkey-drawn. These men are 
gay and vivacious, as befits vendors of flowers. They take their 
ease in their inn by the wayside, not unmindful of the thirst of 
their flowers, for outside the ‘ Feathers,’ on the south side, will be 
seen a tap and a bucket, and from the latter the flowers receive a 
gracious baptism before their owners’ thirst is quenched. In 
summer, however, there is a counter-attraction to the wayfarer in 
the presence of a seller of lemonade, whose ‘ pitch ’is at the entrance 
of the bridge. A huge bell-glass full of golden liquid, garnished 
with floating islands of peel and inexhaustible, is his only adver- 
tisement, the sight of which alone is sufficient to create a deep 
thirst in the mouth ; but the brave costers always hold to their 
course for a few yards in the face of this temptation to seek a 
stronger refreshment at the ‘ Feathers.’ Some day, perhaps, a 
wave of temperance reform may come over the coster profession, 
but at present the end is not yet, and these merchants, being 
creatures of habit, follow the customs of their ancestors. 

In saying that nothing really important happens on the bridge, 
I was using the word ‘important’ in its relative sense. The 
embrasures are probably the most detached places in London ; 
they are as secret as confessional boxes, central spots of calm in 
the hurricane of traffic. Could these stone seats repeat the out- 
pourings of soul, the heart-throbs of joy and sorrow, and the 
relations of hope and despair which have taken place in these 
niches, fiction would be outmoded and description beggared. 
Who are those two figures—ordinary-looking specimens of the 
street idler—sitting together in close converse, during which 
gesticulation occasionally appears? Is it politics they are dis- 
cussing, or the latest football match? No, it is a question of 
thieves’ ethics on the division of spoil, as to what a man should do 
if he is not given his fair share, a much more interesting and 
engrossing topic than mere politics. And those two men opposite 
on the other side of the road, the one a prosperous-looking artisan 
and the other a labourer with patched corduroys and wearing an 
anxious look in his eye which alternates with flashes of anger. 
Their topic is what to do with a wife who is a confirmed drunkard, 
neglecting home and children. The police magistrate’s advice and 
punishment has been found of none effect, beating of no use, and 
the family purse has run dry in order to satisfy her craving for 
liquor. The end of the discussion is unprofitable, for this is a case 
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in which there is no cure. A temporary adjournment to the bar 
of the ‘ Feathers ’ affords a temporary respite from the situation, 
for sympathy is most readily conveyed in a glass by many. Again, 
the sun is shining brightly on the recumbent figure of a man lying 
fast asleep on the hard stone. The direct rays have no effect on 
the upturned face, neither is the stone hard to him, for he is on a 
journey in dreamland through the country of his boyhood. It 
may be a coincidence that the stone on which he sleeps comes 
from Dartmoor, and that he sees the leonine mass of Hey Tor 
grey against the sky at the end of a deep green lane garnished with 
lady-ferns and polypodies, that he hastens with beating heart to 
meet his love, who is to meet him on the uplands, that he smells 
the sweet savour of the moor and hears the hum of bees—it may 
be a coincidence, or some subtle connection between things animate 
and inanimate. ‘Some gardens cry out for a murder,’ says 
Stevenson, and a stone may well suggest a train of thought in a 
dream. The awakening, however, will be rude, for the roar of 
traffic is not the voice of the Dart, neither has the dust of the road 
the scent of gorse ; he will remember, moreover, that his love has 
run away with another to Australia, and he will feel that you may 
be lonely even on Waterloo Bridge. 

At night, indeed, it is a lonely place ; the traffic dwindles down 
to a few stray vehicles and a belated foot-passenger or so hastening 
home. The lamps give a feeble light which only makes the river 
beneath darker by contrast, but under one of them you may see a 
woman who does not hurry. She is pretty and pale, but her eyes 
have lost the look of laughter, and her face is clouded by appre- 
hension. She has yielded to temptation, she is not as she was, 
and the future is full of dread. She might possibly be saved by 
pity and kindness, but the world seldom pities those who are too 
kind to their fellows. She is weary in spirit and in body, and she 
sits down on the hard grey stone with her elbows on her knees, 
wrestles with doubt, and not without prayer; then, feeling 
stronger, she stands up and looks down on the kindly reflections 
of the river. The lights dance on the surface like jack-o’-lanterns, 
and the swirl below looks soft and caressing. A sudden impulse, 
a splash, and the future is certain for her. 

The passengers crossing the bridge next day just catch sight 
of a paragraph in an evening paper narrating the discovery of the 
body of an unknown woman, respectably dressed, near Tower 
Steps, describing her dress and asking for information ; and then 
they hasten on to the sporting news as the traffic goes on its way, 
impassive as the tide. What do they care about the fate of ‘ one 
more unfortunate,’ or its cause? Had it occurred in a village, 
the countryside would have rung with expressions of sympathy, 
but in a city the breath of life whirls its atoms too quickly for 
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molecular attraction to take place. In a big factory the entangle- 
ment of a man in the machinery creates no great stir. 

Standing in Cheapside one day, the poet Heine was reminded 
of the passage of the French across the Beresina. It seemed to 
him 


as though all London were such Beresina Bridge, where everyone presses on 
in mad haste to save his scrap of life, where the daring rider stamps down 
the poor pedestrian, where everyone who falls is lost for ever, where the 
best friends rush without feeling over each other’s corpses, and where 
thousands, weak and bleeding, grasp in vain at the planks of the bridge 
and slide down into the ice-pit of death. 


Had he lived to witness the motor omnibus which once battered 
down the parapet of the bridge in its mad haste, he could not have 
used stronger language. But though we have not all the poetical 
temperament, we must admit that the bridge has its tragedies. 
But it called up to the poet’s imagination a vision of a different 
kind. It was that of the fair Mlle. Laurence, whom he had seen 
with a travelling troupe dancing in the streets to the sound of a 
drum and a triangle. The challenge of her eye and the grace of 
her carriage in the dance were sufficient to induce the lonely 
stranger to invest the history of this child of the dead with the 
brightest halo of romance, and we are presented with a portrait 
full of subtle and elusive charm. We are transported to the 
warmed and cushioned Paris boudoir, and there her own gift of 
expression in the dance is still led by a strange reminiscent impulse 
towards the mystery of her birth. It takes the fire of a poetical 
mind to produce jewels from a material so commonplace, and it 
was on Waterloo Bridge that the first spark was struck. 

But its main characteristic is that you see the same faces at 
the same time every day in passing. They are as constant as the 
pigeons which congregate in and about the flour-mills of Seth 
Taylor, preferring to pick up clean grain to scavenging. At about 
ten of the morning may always be seen a man busily occupied in 
one of the embrasures. He wears the dignified aspect of an 
ambassador, and moves with the deliberation of one who under- 
takes problems of difficulty. Like a chess-player, he sits with an 
air of profound thought before a small tray whereon he arranges 
articles for sale. Out of small paper packages he abstracts match- 
boxes, umbrella-rings, studs, and such trifles, and fixes his bat- 
talions of pencils and bootlaces in strategical array. Here are no 
phantom brigades, for his army is always at full strength before 
he goes into action. He is a general in disguise, and there is no 
doubt he is an ex-soldier from his upright and bold carriage as he 
vends his wares at a later hour. Another face used invariably to 
greet you in passing from the bridge to the Strand. It was that 
of a wizened little blind man who sat in an unused porch of 
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Somerset House selling matches, with his knees protected from 
the weather by a waterproof apron. He announced his presence, 
and his willingness to satisfy the needs of the smoker, in the 
shrillest tones, in a kind of gay challenge and a cock-crow ending 
on a high note. What it was none could say, save that it ended in 
the word ‘ gentlemen,’ but it arrested attention, which was the 
main point. This cheerful cry and his upturned, scarred face, 
smiling at his infirmity like laughter through tears, won him many 
a copper even from those who did not require matches, and he 
drove a prosperous trade. One day, however, something appeared 
to be wanting in the furniture of the street, for his porch was empty. 
Inquiry elicited that he was dangerously ill in hospital, and after 
that he never appeared again. When death silences a cheerful 
note, the world should mourn, for merry hearts are rare, and there 
are many to whom that street has now become_more common- 
place, though they don’t quite know why. 

It is true, the bridge can hardly claim such a large share in the 
life of the people as those medieval structures which supported 
houses and shops, such as old London Bridge. There you might 
surprise your enemy in an upper chamber, fling him from the 
window, and go on your way rejoicing, for it was as much part of 
the City as Eastcheap or the Fleet. But Waterloo Bridge is the 
daily road of countless human beings, very much like each other in 
the aggregate and conspicuously commonplace. Enormous 
masses of incoherent individuals appeal to the imagination and 
affect some minds with sadness. 


I am always haunted [says Lord Rosebery] by the awfulness of 
London, by the great appalling effect of these millions, cast down, it 
would appear, by hazard on the banks of this noble stream, working each 
in their own groove and their own cell, without regard or knowledge of 
each other. 


After all, life itself, when you come to think of it, is very in- 
coherent in its ingredients ; its grains, too, like the shifting sand, 
are very like one another, and its incidents very same. The real 
interest lies in its exceptions, or at least the types which carry 
character, and he who crosses Waterloo, or any other, bridge in 
search of them will not have to travel far or wait very long. 


GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake to 
return unaccepted MSS. 
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